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Art. I. Pxitosopuicat Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. Vol. LXVIII. For the Year 1778. Part 2. 4to, 
10s. 6d. fewed. Davis. 1779. 


PaPpeERs relating to ELECTRICITY. 
Article 37. Experiments on Electricity, being an Attempt to fhew 
the Advantage of elevated pointed Conductors, By Mr. Edward 
Nairne, F. R,.5. . , ; 


7y , TE are forry, that we cannot give a very particular ac- 


count of thefe ingenious and well imagined experi- 
ments; in confequence of the want of the plates by which 
they are illuftrated. They are well adapted to prove, fo far as 
the queftion feems capable of being proved by our artificial 
electrical apparatus, that elevated and pointed conductors are 
preferable to thofe which do not rife above the building, and 
which terminate in balls. | 
Among other particulars, they fhew that a pointed conduétor 
was not ftruck, nor an explofion produced, when it was expofed 
to an artificial cloud (or prime conductor electrified), at any 
diftance' whatever: beyond a twentieth of an inch; when the 
electric fire ran to it in a very {mall ftream:—that, beyond that 
diftance, the point only appeared luminous, and continued fo, 
till it was removed to the diftance of fix feet :—that this power 
of the point to prevent an explofion, depended on its having a 
perfe& or uninterrupted metallic communication with the earth; 
for that an explofion to the point.would enfue, if any difcon- 
tinuity, or ;interruptions, were made in the fubftance of the 
pointed condutor. | 
From fome. ther of thefe.experiments, it appears that, 
though an artificial cloud, 4, hanging over a pointed con- 
ductor, and which receives a charge, or fpark, from time to 
time,’ ‘from another artificial cloud, B, placed near it, will in 
Vou. LXI. a's © fact. 
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fa& ftrike into the point, immediately on receiving Tucceffive 
{parks from the cloud, B, éf the artificial cloud, A, be fixed: yet, 
if the latter be moveable (as ts the cafe in real clouds, which 
are not fixed but floating bodies), though the diftance continue 
the fame, the artificial cloud, 4, recedes from the point, and 
does not ftrike it. From fubfequent experiments, it appears, 
that when the pointed conductor had a /wift motion given to it, 
under the charged prime conductor, it was ftruck; but a fmall 
ball, moving as fwiftly, was ftruck at a greater diftance ; and a 
large ball. at a diftance ftill greater.—We fhall have occafion to 
reconfider thefe experiments in the fucceeding article. 

A fingular appearance prefented itfelf in fome of the Author’s 
experiments. A ball of one inch diameter, communicating 
with the earth, being prefented near the end ‘of a large prime 
conduétor, ftrongly charged ; fparks appeared till the ball was 
gradually removed to the diftance of two inches. The fparks 
ceafed, and were fucceeded by.a luminous appearance on the 
ball, attended with a hiffing noife, while the ball was gradually 
removed to the diftance of ten inches. The noife then ceafed, 
and the light difappeared ; and the fparks again began to ftrike 
the ball, and continued to do fo till the diftance was about 
fifteen or fixteen inches. 

Article 36. Reafons for diffenting from the Report of the Committee 
apport to confider of Mr. WiNfon’s Experiments ;. including 
‘emarks on fome en exhibited by Mr. Nairne. By Dr. 

‘Mouferave, F. R. 5. 

In this paper, which fhould have fucceeded the preceding, 
Dr. Mafgrave.attempts to invalidate the conclufions drawn by 
Mr. Nairne, from the foregoing fet ef experiments; and to 
reconcile fome of the appearances prefented in them, with thofe 
exhibited in the trials of Mr. Wilfon at the Pantheon. The 
moft material: obfervations relate to the different circumftances 
which enable pointed conduétars to prevent an explofion in one 
cafe, and. to receive it in another. 

© Before I attempt,’ fays the Author, * to fpecify the: parti« 
cular’cafes in which the fharp and the blunt terminations are 
refpectively more liable to eleétrical explofion ; itmay’ be of ufe 
to ‘fhew (what many gentlemen feem not to be thoroughly 
aware of) that fharp points having the moft perfe@t communica+ 
tion with the earth, are not wholly exempt from receiving them.’ 
—* My firft authority,’ he adds, © fhall be Dr. Frankia: hime 
felf ;,—and he then gives the following paflage ‘from his. letters, 
in proof of his aflertion. | jiu 

“*¢ Let a perfon;” fays he, p. 60. ‘* ftanding on: the floor, 
prefent the point of a needle at twelve or moreanches from ity 
[the prime conductor] and while the needle ise ~prefented, : the 
conductor cannot be charged ; the point drawing eff the ner 
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faft as it is thrown on by the electrical globe. Lect it be 
charged, and then prefent the point at the fame diftance, and 
it will fuddenly be difcharged.”——* The word fuddenly means, 
I fuppofe,’ adds the Author, ¢ that it will receive an explofien; 
that being the moft natural and obvious proof of the /uddennefs 


of the ditchatge , 
| Tu 


Surely Dr. Mufgrave, on reconfidering this paflage, muft be 
fenfible of the unfairnefs of the conclufion, which he has drawn 
from this quotation from Dr. Franklin; and of this mifrepre- 
fentation of his meaning, obvioufly founded on a mere. ambi- 
guity of expreffion, if indeed it may be fo called. The Author, 
neverthelefs, afterwards avails himfelf of this forced interpre-. 
tation of the word ‘* /uddenly ;”—and fays, ¢ it has been al- 
ready fhewn, from the acknowledgment of Dr. Franklin—that 
‘electricity, accumulated to a certain degree, will explode upon a 
point.’ : 

Dr.:Franklin’s meaning, in the preceding quotation, is obvi- 
ous enough, even without conlidering the context. He means, 
that the prime conduétor, on prefenting a point to it, will be 
fuddenly, or rapidly, but, at the fame time, /ilently difcharged, 
and without explofion. In the very lines immediately preceding 
this quatation, the prime conductor mentioned in it, is repre- 
fented as being of fuch a fize and power, as to ftrike the 
knuckle at near two inches diftance ; and his principal objec is 
to fhew, that a point prefented to it would not be ftruck at an 
diftance, but would guickly rob it of its electricity. Dr. Mut- 
grave furely cannot be ferious when he preffes Dr. Franklin, 
the great difcoverer of the power of points, into the fervice of 
his party; and extorts from him a declaration, that this very 
prime conductor would produce an expilg/ion, at the diftance 
even of twelve inches, on prefenting the point of a needle to it ; 
when it would not give an explofion, or a fpark, to the knuckle 
or a blunt conductor, at a greater diftance than two or three 
inches ! | 

The queftion refpe&ting the moft advantageous method of 
terminating conductors may, in our opinion, be thus moft 
clearly, or, at leafl, briefly ftated. It is agreed, we believe, 
on all hands, nay, itis certain, that pointed conductors draw 
off the matter of lightning from a cloud, as it gradually ap« 
proaches the zenith of the conductor ; and, by thus diminifhing 
the quantity, may, in many cafes, prevent an explofion, which 
might have taken place, had a blunt or rounded conduétor been 
prefented to it; which no one pretends to poflefs any power of 
that kind; But another cafe exifts, or may exift ; in:which the 
fuperiority of the pointed over the blunt conductor may not 
appear quite fo manifeft, or, : leaft, fo confiderable, aa 
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This cafe will occur whenever a cloud hanging over a build- 
ing receives /uddenly {uch a charge, by an explofion from another 
cloud at a diftance, as to enable it in/fantly to ftrike into the 
earth. In this cafe, confidering the :n/fantaneity (as to fenfe) 
of the charge, the advantage which is juftly afcribed to the 
pointed conductor, from its power of gradually drawing off the 
electric matter, vanifhes; as this gradual depletion implies time, 
which,- from the circumftances, is not granted in the prefent 
cafe. This cafe has been imitated in thofe experiments, which 
have been made with what is called the interrupted conduétor ; or 
a fecond infulated conductor, or /ub/ffitute, placed at fuch a 
diftance from a prime conductor, as to receive ftrong fparks 
from i:, or to become fuddenly charged by it. The queftion 
then is reduced to this ;—whether a vertical cloud may not fud- 
denly receive fuch a charge, by an explofion from a neighbour- 
ing cloud, as may enable it sx/lantly to ftrike into a pointed 
conductor, which, it is fuppofed, may invite the ftroke; and 
yet may be refifted by one that terminates in a ball, fo that it 
fhall not explode upon it. An appeal has been made to experi- 
ment; and both parties allege, that experiment declares in their 
favour. 

The Author attempts to reconcile thefe different refults by the 
following diftin&tion. He affirms, that the experiment made 
with the interrupted or fecond conductor may be fo managed, as 
that the ball fhall receive the explofion at a greater diftance 
than the point ; or the point be ftruck at a greater diftance than 
the ball, at the pleafure of the operator; and that this diverfity 
of effe& depends on a fingle circumftance ; viz. the height of 
the charge. 

If the fecond conduétor be placed at fo great a diftance from 
the firft or prime conduétor, as to receive from it the fulleft and 
ftrongeft fpark that it is capable of giving; the point placed un- 
der the fecond conduétor will be ftruck preferably tothe ball, and 
at a much greater diftance. In a particular cafe, mentioned by 
the Author, the point is faid to have been ftruck at a diftance 
fix times greater than that at which the ball would receive a 
ftroke. He accounts for this effect, from the greater fufcepti- 


‘bility of pointed bodies to admit the electric fluid, or their giv- 


ing lefs refiftance to it ; combined with their incapacity, in the 
prefent cafe, of drawing off the electric matter filently. ! 

On the contrary, if the fecond conductor be placed confider- 
ably within the diftance above defcribed, or fo near the firft 
conduétor, as to receive only a weak fpark from it; the ball 
will be ftruck in preference to the point, or at a much greater 
diftance; becaufe, in this cafe, the point has an opportunity, 
on account of the fmallnefs of the charge, of ftealing away the 
oe electricity 
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electricity filently ; which the ball, from its greater refiftance, 
is incapable of effecting. 

Without exprefling any doubts with refpect to thefe experi- 
ments of the Author, and this diftinction made by him; we 
fhall obferve, that whether the preceding cafe frequently occurs 
in thunder ftorms, or not, it is very remarkable, that though 
almoft all his-obfervations relate to this, particular cafe ;, yet we 
do not find it exemplified, or even noticed, when he afterwards 
makes a practical application of his doctrine, and enumerates 
the various ways in which buildings may become expoféed toa 
ftroke of lightning. And yet, to us, this appears to be the 
only cafe in which a doubt can reafonably be entertained of the 
fuperior utility of pointed conductors, : 

In this enumeration, he obferves firft, that lightning may 
either accumulate direétly (and gradually) over a building ;— 
or it may be brought toward it by a fmall cloud, fetching it in 
feveral fucceffive trips from a Jarge cloud at fome diftance ;—or 
laftly, a large ele€trified cloud may be carried rapidly towards a 
building by the wind. To none of thefe three cafes are the ex- 
periments made with the fecond conductor applicable; though 
the Author’s principal objections are made to fuch of Mr, 
Nairne’s experiments as relate to this particular cafe. Further; 
in the two firft of thefe three cafes, he acknowledges the pro- 
bable efficacy of pointed conductors, in preventing an accumu- 
lation of the electric matter, by exhaufting the electrified cloud, 
fo as to prevent an explofion, On the third cafe, he reafons 
thus ; ! 

* But if, according to the third fuppofition, acloud of great 
extent, and highly electrified, fhould be driven with great velo- 
city in fuch a direction, fo as to pafs directly over the fharp- 
pointed conductor ; there can be no doubt, but that fuch a point, 
from its fuperior readinefs to.admit electricity, would take the 
explofion at a much greater diftance than a rounded end, and, 
in proportion to the difference of that ftriking diftance, would 
do milchief inftead of good.’ 

Even in this laft cafe, and in all cafes whatever, where tine 
is allowed for the pointed conductor to operate ;—and there is 
no cafe in which time is not allowed, except in that where the 
vertical cloud fuddenly receives an exp/ofion from another cloud ; 
—we mutt think that the danger of an explofion mutt be greatly 
leflened by the action of the point: for the fame reafons that 
take place in the two firft of the three cafes; even though we 
were to admit the truth of the Author’s pofition—that a pointed 
termination will, ceteris paribus, receive an inftantaneous ex- 
plofion at a much greater diftance than a rounded end. In 
other words, we think it highly probable, that the difadvan- 
tage arifing from the Sepye® rapidity of the cloud’s motion may 
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be overbalanced, or more than compenfated for, by thé ex- 
haufting power of the point. In Mr. Nairne’s thrée laft expé- 
Fiments above mentioned, when the condutor,’ vatidufly termi- 
nated, was made to (wing, even with great rapidity, under a large 
electrified conductor; a rounded termination was ftruck, with 
an equal charge, at a much greater diftance than a poitited cx+ 
tremity. No explofion enfued, when the point pafled at a 
greater diftance than x inch and ths. A ball 4.ths of an inch 
in diameter, was ftruck at the diftance of 2 inches and .1th; 
and a larger ball of 1 inch and 3 ths diameter, reccived a ftroke 
at the diftance of 15 inches *. 

Speaking of pointed conduétors, at the end of the article, the 
Author owns, that © if by operating upon a quantity of elect 
tricity too fmall in itfelf to do mifchief, they prevent its grow- 
ing toa great and dangerous quantity ; this would, as far as it 
goes, be a very confiderable advantage.’ He adds, however, 
‘ that pointed conductors afford na proteftion + where the 
danger is great and imminent, and only obviate that which is 
diftant and problematical ; and that thefe laft aré not the cafés 
againft which we principally wifh to provide.’ 

Pafling over the cafe above difcufled, where a very great 
charge prefents itfelf, as it were inflantaneonfly over a pointed 
conductor; there undoubtedly occur many cafes in which the 
cloud, 4, for inftance, fufpended over a building, receives fuc- 
ceilive charges from another cloud, B; and that, probably, 
from the cloud, C; none of which, fingly, are fufficient to 
enable the cloud, 4, to ftrike into the building: though two 
or three fuch fucceffive charges might load it fufficiently for that 
purpofe. In this cafe, it cannot be denied, that the continued 
action of the point on the cloud, 4, during the intervals be- 
tween the explofions, may prevent its ever acquiring fuch a 





* We fhould obferve, that the fingular dilappearance and re-ap- 
pearance of the fparks, on gradually removing the fmall conduGor 
from the prime condutor, above noticed at the end of Mr. Nairne’s 
article, occurred likewife in the two firlt of thefe cafes: but in the 
third, where the large ball was ufed, it was ftruck uninterruptedly, 
till it was rémoved to the diftance of 16 inches. 

+ Dr. Mufgrave has furely expreffed this too loofely. He cannot 
mean, that pointed conductors afford xo protefion to a building, un- 
der thefe circamftances; bat only that they are more liable ro be 
ftruck, on certain occafions, than blunt conductors. Ether a pointed 
or a blunt conductor may be faid to afford protection to a building, 
although they fhould be ftruck by the lightning; as little doubt can 
now be entertained, that either Of them will tranfmit it fafely to the 
earth, provided that they are made of a fufiicient fize, and afl other 
circumftances be attended to that are known to facilfeare the paffageé 
of the electric matter to the earth, ' 
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quantity of electric matter, as to produce an explofion, The 
peint, therefore, will afford protection in this cafe, where the 
danger is indeed, at firft, fmall and problematical ; but would 
become great and imminent, were the point taken away. 
Article 38. On the Ufe of an Amalgam of Zinc, for the Purpofe 
vA electrical Excitation, &c. By Bryant Higgins, M. VD. 
Ce 
This Amalgam, as we have alrcady experienced, greatly 
exceeds any other that we have tried; and particularly, does not 
require fuch frequent application, as thofe made with tin, bif- 
muth, &c. It conhfts of zinc, combined with four times its 
weight of quickfilver. To this amalgam fhould be added, 
though Dr. Higgins is filent on the fubjeét, a very {mall quan- 
tity of wax and tallow.—When the cylinder is become, foul, 
the Do&or recommends the ufe of a piece of the dry {Kin of the 
dog fifth, applied to it while it is turned round. | 
Article 44. New Experiments upon the Leyden Phial, refpeéting the 

a of Conduétors. By Benjamin Wilfon, Efq; 

Thefe experiments were formerly publifhed, at the end of 
Mr, Wilfon’s account of the experiments he made at. the 
Pantheon. They are brought to fhew that, on the difcharge of 
an eleétrified jax (that is, in the cafe of an infantaneous explo- 
fion, where a point has not time to act upon the electric matter), 
a point is ftruck at a greater diftance than a ball. The parti- 
cular refults are given in. four tables, figned by Dr. Lind, Mr, 
Cavallo, and Mr, Wilfon, The contrary refults of Mr. Henly 
are afcribed by the Author to his having ufed a chain, or an 
imperfe&t circuit of communication, infltead of a wire, in his 
experiments, 

Article 47. 4 ready Way of lighting a Candle, by a very moderate 
Eleftric tae By oh Ingenhoufz, M. D. F.R.S. 

In this paper, Dr. lngenhoufz teaches the ele€trical philofo- 
pher a very expeditious and commodjous way of lighting his 
taper, by means of an electric {park from a {mall charged fey. 
den vial, that has only eight or ten inches of metallic coating, 
Round one of the extremities of a bent wire, fome loofe cotton 
is wrapped, which is rolled in fome fine powder of white or 
yellow refin. While the other end is held in contaét with the 
outward coating, this end is brought to the knob, The refin 
takes fire, and communicates its flame to the cotton, and both 
together burn. long enough to light a candle. The fame effec 
may be produced by the farina Lycopadti, or by dipping the cot- 
ton in oil ef turpentine; efpecially if a little pin dutt be 
fprinkled upon it: but in both thefe cafes the, charge muff be 


fomewhat greater. 
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In the night, a large charged jar, prepared in Mr. Cavallo’s 
manner, and which will retain its charge a month, may be 
kept in readinefs, asa magazine of electric fire; from which the 
ne vial may be inftantly and repeatedly charged, for this pure 
pofe, 
Article 48. Eleérical Experiments, to explain how far the Pheno- 

mena of the Eleétrophorus may be accounted for, by Dr. Frank- 

lin’s Theory of pofitive and negative Electricity, &c. By John 

Ingenhoufz, M. D. F.R.S. 

The theory by which Dr. Ingenhoufz juftly folves the moft 
confiderable phenomena of that curious inftrument, the Edeétro- 
fora was gradually difcovered, and fucceffively afcertained, 

y Mr. Canton, Dr. Franklin, and Meffrs. Wilke and Epinus. 
We have formerly explained this doérine at fome length, in 
our account of Dr. Prieftley’s Hiffory of Eleétricity; [See 
Monthly Review, vol. xxxvii. O&tober 1767, p. 250, &c.] 
where we have obferved, ** that the electric fluid, when there is a 
redundancy of it in any body, repels the electric fluid in any other body, 
within its influence, and drives it into the remote parts, or quite out 
of the body, if there be any outlet for that purpofe; thereby reducing 
the body to a ftate contrary ta its own, i.e. a negative one.” The 
fame principle is applicable, mutatis mutandis, to a body nega- 
tively electrified. Referring the reader to Dr. Ingenhoufz’s 
more minute inveftigation of this inftrument, we fhall give the 
following fhorter account of its principal properties, corre- 
{ponding neverthelefs with his explanation, in our own words. 

According to the abovementioned principle, fuppofing the 
refinous plate to have been pofitively electrified (which cafe 
admits of a fomewhat eafier illuttration), the excited plate aéts 
upon the electric matter naturally contained in the: brafs plate, 
or moveable metallic coating, applied to it; fo as toexpel a part 
of its natural quantity, when an opportunity is given it to efcape 


from it, in the form of a fpark, at that part where a finger is 


applied to it. If the brafs plate be now lifted up, by its infulat- 
ing handle, it is found to be in a negative ftate; and on pre-e 
fenting a finger to it, another fpark appears, which now pafles 
towards it; and it accordingly receives back its natural fhare of 
electric fluid from the finger of the operator. On being replaced 
on the eleétrophorus, and again touched, it again parts with a por- 
tion of its natural quantity ofelectric fluid ; which is again reftored 
toit, on lifting it up, and again prefenting the finger toit. This 
procefs may be repeated for a great length of time, with fcarce 
any perceptible diminution of the virtue of the refinous plate; 
which, in fact, does not part with any of its own electric matter 
to the brafs plate, but, on the contrary, only expels a part of 
that which naturally belongs to the latter ; and which, on lift- 
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ing it up, is repeatedly reftored to it from the earth, through 
the finger of the perfon who makes the experiment. 

The cafe, in fhort, is perfectly analogous to the inftance we 
gave from M. De Cigna (in the part of our work above: re- 
ferred to) ; where an immenfe number of fparks may be fuccef- 
fively taken from, and given to, an infulated plate of lead, on 
prefenting an excited glafs tube (or filk ftocking) at fome 
diftance from it, and touching it; and then withdrawing the 
tube, and again touching the plate, fucceffively. If the infulated 
metal plate of an electrophorus be applied to an excited glafs 
plate, or to one that has been charged, and then difcharged, as 
in the Leyden experiment (or even to an excited glafs globe, 
which it touches in little more than a point), in the fame manner 
as itis ufed with the eleCtrophorus; the fame appearances will 
be prefented. 

The principal difference between the refinous and the vitreout 
ele€trophorus is, that in the former, the virtue is much more 
permanent than in the latter ; becaufe refinous fubftances are 
not fo liable to be affected by the humidity of the air; and 
poflibly, becaufe they poflefs a power of retaining the electricity 
which they have received from friction, or communication, 
much longer than vitreous fubftances, independent of this cir- 
cumftance. M. De Volta has given his electrophorus the title 
of perpetual, and has confidered it as preferving a kind of wveffal 
fire, and not improperly : as it is certainly poffible, after on! 
once exciting it by friction, to preferve its power indefinitely ; 
by colleéting a fufficient number of the fparks, when they grow 
weak, into a fmall coated vial, and then imparting to the 
electrophorus its former activity, by only reftoring to it its own 
frre; by running the coating of the vial over its iurface, while 
the knob is held in the hand. 

A curious method of effecting the fame purpofe is defcribed in 
this paper; which confifts in employing two refinous plates, 
and transferring the meta] plate alternate!y from one of them to 
the other, and touching it after it is placed upon them. By this 
method, both the refinous plates have their electricity quickly 
increafed ; and the metal plate returns from each quite over- 
charged, fo that Leyden vials may be charged by it fo very 
ftrongly as to break them. 

. The fingular appearances prefented by the electrophorus, have 
been thought by fome electricians to be incompatible with Dr. 
Franklin’s theory of electricity : but the preceding illuftration 
of the principal phenomena of that inftrument fhews, that they 
are perfeétly confiftent with that fyftem. It is true however, 
that, when Dr. Franklin, by means of his theory, explained 
the phenomena of the Leyden via), or a charged plate of glafs ; 
it.was not fupected that, after the circuit between the two coat- 
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ings Was Completed, and a difctharge produced, tlie glafs ftill 
retained a power, as we now find it does, of furnifhing fuch a 
number of fparks ({imply by the alternate removal said ré-ap- 
plication of one of its coatings, Sc.) as is more than fufficient 
to charge another vial or plate repeatedly. This quality, pof- 
felled by excited electrics, after they have been charged, and 
then. diicharged, particularly by thofe of the refinous kind, 
fill remains to be accounted for: unlefs it be alleged, that Fa- 
ther Beccaria has explained this property in his treatife on, 
what he has thought proper to call, the Eleétricttas Vindex; a 
fhort account of which will be found in our xlvth vol. 1771. 
Appendix, p. 555, and the page following [where,. at line 
12, the reader is defired to correét. an erroneous tranfpofition of 
the text: and inftead of—* this it does, in the common man- 
ner, even after it has been difcharged”—to read —*‘* this it does, 
even after it has been difcharged in the common’ manner.” ] 
Article 49. Odjervations and Experiments tending to confirm Di. 
Ingenboufz’s Theory of the Elecirophorus; and to fhew the Im- 
germeany of Glafs to the Electric Fluid. By William Henly, 
We do not find any thing new in thefe experiments, which 
are only diverfifications of others well known. “Towards the 
end, the Author relates an experiment made by M. Lullin, of 
Geneva; which Mr. Henly confiders as a curious addition to 
the many others that have been made, to fhew the real direction 
of the electric matter, in the difcharge of the Leyden bottle. 
We have frequently made remarks on the imconclufivenefs of 
the former experiments, made with this view, both by the Aue 
thor and others. ‘They all decifively prove the eflential differ- 
ence between the two ele¢tricities: but not one of them—naot 
even the prefent—appears to us to afcertain with abfolute cere 
tainty, the real courfe in which theeleGtric fluid is moving, In 
M. Dallin’s experimen’, on difcharging a Leyden vial, pofitives 
ly, or negatively, electrified, the true direction is fuppofed to 
be indicated by the light’s appearing on the upper, or the under 
{urface of a card; and by the fpot where a hole is made; in 
confequence of an interruption made in the eleétric circuit, be- 
tween the extremities of two wires, that form the communica- 
tion between the infide and outfide of the vial; one of which 
wires terminates on the upper, and the other on the under fur- 
face of the card, ‘ 
PAPERS relating toe MEDICINE. 
Article 29. On the Antifeptic Regimen of the Natives of Rujfia. 
dn a Letter from Matthew Guthrie, M. D. of Peterfbargh, ta 
Dr. Prieftley, F. R.S. 
No people upon earth are, perhaps,moréexpofed to the operation 
of thofe predifponént caufes, which terminate in the production of 
the 
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the trué or {€a fetirvy, and other putrid difeafes, than the bdors-of 
Ruffia. . During the long and fevere winter feafon of that 
climate, they are fhut up in clofe huts, never ventilated during 
fix months of the year; and where the air muft necefiarily be 
highly phlogi/iicated, or rendered impure and noxidus, by the 
breath and perfpiration of thofe confined in them. Duting 
this time, they live dceafionaHy upon fith or meat, falted ; and 
do not tafte fréfh vegetables : ‘being expofed likewife, wheh they 
go abroad, to a fevere cold atmofphere ; the tendeney of which, 

to preduce the icurvy, is well Known, Notwithftanding thele 
circumftances; the Ruffian boors, as we are here told, are 
ftrangers to putrid difeafes; and they owe this exemption, to an 
antifeptic régimen, that nature feems to have indicated to them, 

and which the Author minutely defcribes in chis article. 

We have already (in our Review for October, p. 279) taken 
notice of the Author’s reflections on ‘* the late fortunate Atter» 
tion’to the antifeptic Qualities of fixed Air,” by Dr. Macbride, 
Dr. Prieftley, and others; and of the ftrong evidence of the 
truth of their fyftem, prefented to us in the account here given 
of the antifeptic regimen of the Ruffian boors, and its falus 
tary confequences. This regimen, which thus powerfully 
counteraéts the baneful influence of their mode of living, comms 
fifts in the continual ufe of prepared vegetables in their comnion 
diet ; one of the principal articles, and that which enters into the 
compofition of moft of the Ruffian foups, is the four cabbage; 
the ufe of which has been already adopred in the Britith navy. 
The fecond capital article of this antifcorbutic regimen is, a 


fubacid liquor, called Quafs, prepared from rye flour, or grownd 


malt; and which is not only ufed as a drink, but lixewile, 
ferves as a fauce to a great number of difhes. 

This liquor Dr. Guthrie confiders as an elegant improve- 
ment of Dr; Macbride’s infufion of malt: ‘ for the acidulous 
tafte makes it highly palatable and refrefhing ; and probably, 
there may be a virtue in this fpecies of acidity, which is pers 
haps the only thing that the fweet infufion wants, to give i all 
the antifcorbutic qualities of your four-krout, &e.; as it alfo 
abounds in the antifeptic fluid, fixed air, which recommends the 
other for medical purpofes, and particularly asan antifcorbutic ; 
at the fame time, that the fermentatton is permitted to run 6A 
until it acquires the acid tafte, which I obierve every one of the 
efficacious vegetable preparations ufed tn the North, is poflefied 
of, amd what nearly feems tobe the fecret alone; by which thefe 
people preferve them for a length of time, and put thim vpon 
an equality with frefl: vegetables, as One would be led to think 
by their falutary effects.’ 

The next articles enumerated and defcribed by the Author, 
are the Ruffian rye bread, fermented with leaven ; and prepared 

or 
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or falted cucumbers, which have the fame fourifh tafte wit's 
the other articles in the Ruffian antifcorbutic bill of fare; and 
which feem to have their fhare alfoin the merit afcribed to the 
regimen at large :—a regimen, the Author obferves, © fo con- 
fiftent, and uniformly calculated to ward off the difeafe that 
their fituation threatens (even when viewed by the teft of modern 
opinion and experience), that the moft enlightened phyfician of 
Our day could not have prefcribed a better; and _perhaps, you 
amay think with me, that there are fome articles in it, which, 
from their cheapne(fs and antifcorbutic qualities, might be per- 
‘mitted to accompany, for trial, their old northern companion, 
four cabbage ; who has, I fuppofe, been met with ftraggling in 
‘Germany, where he was fingly able to make head againft all 
the dangers that their climate threatened ; although in our more 
frigid realms, it requires his whole united phalanx to keep us in 
fatety.’ 
‘Aititle 3I- ie on the Scurvy. By Charles De Martano, 
M.D. Dated Vienna, January 14, 1778. 

The writer of this article adopts the fame principles as Dr. 
Guthrie. He obferves, that during an abode of many years at 
Mofcow, he found that many gentlemen, merchants, and 
dtrangers, were attacked by a flow fcurvy, * having their gums 
foft, fwollen, and blueifh, the breath ftrong, and many {cor- 
buric fpots at the legs; whilft it was rare to find among the 
lower people, either of town or country, a fingle perfon with 
thefe marks ;’°—notwithftanding the many circumftances predif- 
poling to the fcurvy, to which the latrer are fubjedt, and 
which we have above enumerated. 3 

‘ [ was many years,’ fays the Author, * making thefe ob- 
fervations, and inquiring what it was that could preferve them 
from the fcurvy, which, on fo many accounts, they ought to 
have been more fubjecét to than the others. It appeared to me 


cad 


. shat, exclufive of the daily ufe of the four cabbage, which I 


confider as the moft powerful of all prefervatives, they were in- 
debted for their fafety to the great quantity of raw greens, 
fuch as onions, leeks, radifhes, turnips, peas in the pod, and 
‘others which they eat ;’—of which laft, however, we fhould 
obferve, by the bye, that they are debarred, according to Dr. 
Guthrie’s account, during a fix months winter. The people 
‘of fafhion, on the contrary, eat much meat, both falt and 
frefh ; but eat very little bread, and feldom ufe any greens, 


‘except a foup made of four cabbage, which they fup only oc- 


cafionally. 

The juftice of thefe obfervations is confirmed by the trials 
which the Author had an opportunity of making in a large 
hofpital for foundlings, where there were, every winter, feveral 


feorbutic patients, When the difeafe was uncommonly —— 
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he found a very fenfible advantage from giving his little patients 
their vegetables in a raw ftate, which they had before been ace 
cuftomed to eat boiled. As an addition to, and an agreeable 
variation in, the antifcorbutic regimen of fea-faring people, he 
propofes the ufe of four turnips, which are prepared in the fame 
manner as the four cabbage, and are ufed in Auftria, and 
feveral other parts of Germany. R oo. ome, 
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Art. Il. The Hiftory of Women, from the earlieft Antiquity, to the 
prefent Time; giving fome Account of almoft every interefling Parti- 
cular concerning the Sex, among all Nations, ancient and modern, By 
William Alexander, M.D. 4to. 2 Vols. 11, 10s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1779. 


HE title of this work promifes a great deal ; and the judi- 
cious reader will naturally think that the writer of fuch 
a hiftory ought to be poffefied of a variety of talents, which 
are feldom united in one perfon; that his acquaintance with 
ancient and modern hiftory ought to be very extenfive; that 
much judgment is neceflary both in the choice and in the ar- 
rangement of his materials; that he fhould have converfed much 
in the polite world; that he fhould poffefs great knowledge of 
the human heart, and that coup d’ail in regard to characters 
and manners which is abfolutely neceflary to the fuccefsful exe- 
cution of fo difficult a tafk. 

Dr. Alexander does not appear to us to have been fufficiently 
fenfible of the difficulty of his undertaking ; if he had, we can- 
not allow ourfelves to think that he would have engaged in it. 
He has, indeed, collected a great variety of particulars relatin 
to the treatment, the employments, and amufements, of the fair 
fex, in different ages and countries; and made fome pertineat 
obfervations upon them: but his remarks are generally trite, 
and often frivolous ; his materials are injudtciouilly feleéted, and 
badly arranged; the language is inelegant throughout, except 
‘when he adopts the language of others. In a word, we are at a 
lofs to know what clafs of readers can receive any great pleafure 
from the perufal of his Hiftory. His views in publifhing it we 
fhall lay before our Readers, in his own words : 

‘ As the following Work was compofed folely for the amufement 
and inftruction of the Fair Sex ; and as their education is in peneral 
lefs extenfive than that of the men; in order to render it the more in- 
telligible, we have fludied the utmoit plainnefs and fimplicity of lan- 
guage; have not only totally excluded a!moit every word that is not 
Enoglifh, but even, as much as poflible, avoided every technical 
term. 

‘ As we perfuade ourfelves, that nothing could be more per- 
plexing to the fex, or to which they would pay lefs atrention, than 
a long lift of authors on the margin, to fhew from whence we have 
derived our information, and ds a great part of fuch lift would refer 
to books in other languages, we have entirely omitted it, and con- 
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tented ourfelyes with fometimes interweaving igto our text, the 
names and fentiments of fuch authors as have more peculiarly elyci- 
dated the fubjects we were ‘nveftigating. 

‘ We have not vanity enough to recommend our work to the 
earned; they muit have met with every anecdote related in it; 
but as the generality of the fair fex, whofe reading is more ¢one 
fined, now {pend many of their idle hours in poring over novels 
and romayees, which greatly tend to miflead the undentanding 
awd ene the heart, we cannot help exprefling a with, that 
they would fpare a part of this time to look into the hiftory of 
their own Sex; a hifiory, which we flatter ourfelves will afford them 
no irrational amufement, and which wil} more gratify the curiofity 
of the female mind in whatever relates to them éelves, than any thing 
that has hitherto been publithed. | 

‘ We do not mean by this to praife ourfelves ; we fubmit with the 
utmok diftidence to the jadgment of the Public. If we have apy me- 
rit, it is anly in collecting together, and prefenting in one view, a 
variety Of anecdotes concerning the fex, which Jay fcatrered in a 
great number of authors, ancient and modern, and pot within the 
reading of the Sex themfelves; recourfe to larger libraries might 
have made thefe anecdotes more numerous, and better judgments 
would have felected them more judicioufly ; on thefe accounts, none 
can be more fenfible of the imperfeQians of the Work than we are, 
but we hope our candid Readers will make fome allowances for our 
having trod.a path which bas never been attempted:.before; and the 
Ladies, we flatter ourfelves, will treat as with fome indulgence, when 
we affure them, that we have exerted our utmoft abilities to. put their 
hiflory into the moit engaging drefs, and to mingle pleafure with 
inftruction.’ . 

That the Doctor has exerted his utmoff abikties, we readily 
believe ; and we hape and truft, for the credit and honour of 
our fex, that every man, who undertakes to give pleafure to 
the Jadies, will do the fame. We queftion much, however, 
whether ladies of tafte and genius will he fatisfied with this 
Gentleman’s exertions, or entertain any high gpinion of, his 
abilities ; he neither has, indeed, the /uaviter in mado, nor the 


fortiter in re, which all ladies expect from thefe who. enter into 


their fervice. It is really furprifing that it fhould not have oc- 
curred to the Doctor, that fuch ladies as are likely to have an 
opportunity of looking into his hiftory are tolerable judges of 
compofition; that they expect fome degree of elegance both of 
fentiment and diction in fuch works as are defigned either, for 
their amufement or their inftruction ; and that they muft necefla- 
rily be fhocked with the frequent mention of the very grofs and 
indelicate cuftoms which prevailed in nations that were either 
only emerging from barbarifm, or very little advanced in civili- 
zation. Of what ufe, of what importance, can it pofflibly be 
to the Britifh fair, to be informed how the Maffageta, the Aufi, 
the Lydians, the Scythians, the Bactrians, the Pacatcitus: the 
‘Egyptians, &c, &c. treated their women? or to. be made ac- 
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quainted with the cuftoms and ceremonies which prevailed 
among them / 

The fetches our Author gives of the charaéter of the Ame- 
rican, African, and Afiatic women, he allows to be im- 
perfeét; the vicious and the difagreeable, he tells us, are too 
frequently predominant in it; and almoft the whole of their 
character, he acknowledges, may be comprized in unremitted 
endeavours to fatisfy a voluptuous appetite. If this be the cale, 
¢an it poflibly tend either to the inftruction or the amufement 
of the fair fex to dwell fo lang as our Hiftorian does on fuch 
difagreeable fubjects ? 

But we now proceed to lay before our Readers a few extra&s 
from this work, that they may be enabled to judge whether the 
cenfure, which, in juftice to them, we have thought ourfelves 
obliged to pafs upon it, be too fevere or not. 

In his firft chapter, the Doétor gives a fhort ketch of the Aa- 
tediluvian Hiftory of (Vomen;, and here we meet with the follow- 
ing very inftruCtive nete : 

* Various and ridiculous are the fables related by oriental writers 
concerning the creation of the firit pair. We thall only mention.2 
few of thofe propagated by the Jewifh Rabbies, whofe ancient le- 
gends equal, if not furpafs, in abfardity, even thofe of more. madeza 
ages.—God, fay they, at firft created Adam with a long tail; bez 
afterward, on confidering:him attentively, he thought he would look 
better without it: refolving, however, not to lofe any thing that he 
had made, he cut it off, and formed it into a woman: and hencethe 
fex derive their low. and inferior nature. Oxhers of them tell .us, that 
the firft human being was created double, of both fexes, and joined 
fide to fide: that God improviag on his original plan, feparated the 
male from the female part, where they had been joined together, 
and made them into two diftin& beings; and that trom hence. arole 
the perpetual inclination of the fexes to join themfelves together 
again,’ 

“he muft, undoubtedly, be very edifying and amvfing to.a fair 
reader, of tafte and delicacy, to be informed, efpecially by an 
old, nafty Jewifh Rabbi, that Adam was at firft created with a 
long tail; and very comfortable, to be fure, to be told -that 
God Almighty himfelf cut it off, in order to make Adam look 
the better.—We leave the ladies, who are, certainly, very 
competent judges of the beauty of the human figure, to make 
their own ftriétures.on this paflage. 

. The Doétor proceeds, very methadically, ,in his fecond chap- 
ter, to treat-of female education; and here /he copfiders the ,gb- 
ftruétions to education in the: early ages—-the ,feurce of. educa- 
tian—the progrefs of education and-arts.—He talks:about the 

yptians, the Phcenicians, the’ Babylonians, the antientiftate 
of K.urope,. the Greek. women, the. Roman-women, the: wT 
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of the northern nations, the French ladies, the education of the 
Eaftern women, of the African women, the Ametican women, 
the effects of chivalry, &c.—All this, gentle Reader, in one 
chapter. 

Where fuch a variety of difhes are ferved up at once, the 
temperate gueft will probably be fatisfied with one or two; we 
with they were better drefled, but we are not anfwerable for the 
cookery. 

* After the difcovery and conqueft of America, fays our Hiftorian, 
immenfe treafures had been conftantly imported from thence into 
Europe. From the trade carried on to the Eaft and Weft Indies, to 
Africa, and other parts of the globe, perhaps ftill greater wealth had 
been accumulated ; thefe at lait beginning to operate, turned the 
minds of the greateft part of Europe from that fober and ceconomi- 
cal plan of life, to which their poverty and imperfe& knowledge of 
trade and agriculture had fubjected them; and fubttitated in its 
place, gaiety, expence, and parade. Numbers of people, who per- 
haps, not in the moft rigid paths of juitice, had acquired immenfe 
fortunes in the Eaft, tranfported themfelves back to Europe, bring- 
ing along with them all the arrogance of wealth, effeminacy of 
manners, and love of pageantry and fhow, for which the ealtern na- 
tions have ever been remarkable. Thefe, and feveral other caufes 
combining together, totally changed the manners of Europe; and 
inflead of fober frugality, and other domeitic virtues of the women, 
introduced luxury and diffipation ; with a tatte for all the tinfel glare 
of unfubftantial trifles. 

* The French, who have always been remarkably diftinguifhed for 
vivacity and fhow, took the lead in this new mode of life, and foon 
diffeminated it all over Europe; which, for at leaft thefe two centu- 
turies paft, has aukwardly imitated every light fahhion and frippery 
of that volatile people, with little better fuccefs than a Bear dances 
a hornpipe, ora Monkey puts on the gravity of an alderman. 

¢ In France, were women firft introduced to court; their educa- 
tion, which before that introduétion confifled in reading their owa 
language, in learning needle-work, and the offices of domettic life, 
was then by degrees changed to vocal and inftrumental mufic, draw- 
ing, dancing, and drefling in the moft fafhionable manner; to 
which we may add, the art of captivating and governing their mer. 
This flimfy pattern was copied by every other nation: fome ftrokes 
of improvement were from time to time added by the French ; till at 
laft almoft every thing ufefal was boldly ftruck out from the plan of 
female education ; and the women of the prefent age thereby robbed 
of more than half their native excellence, and rendered obje&ts more 
fought after to divert a melancholy hour, or fatisfy a lawlefs paflion, 
than to become the focial partners of a life directed by reafon and 
religion. We muft, however, allow, that the French ladies are not 
‘all fo much devoted to fafhion and pleafure, as to neglect every, 
thing elfe. . France has produced feveral women diftinguifhed for 
their judgment and learning; and even in the prefent diffipated age, 
while female coreries commonly meét for diverfion, or fer gaming, 


there are in Paris focieties of women, which meet at ftated times to 
determine 
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determine the merit of every new work; and happy is the author who 
meets their approbation; the French being too polite to fet themfelves 
in open Oppofition to the judgment of their ladies, whether they may 
think it right or wrong. 

‘ Should this imperfeét attempt, to write the Hiftory of the Fair, 
furvive the prefent, and be read in any future generation, when this 
frivolous mede of female education fhall have given place to a better, 
that our Readers may then have fome idea of what it was towards 
the clole of the eighteenth century, we fhall jut fketch the outlines 
of it as now prattifed in the politeit countries of Europe. Among 
the firit leffons, which a mother teaches her daughter, is that im- 
portant article, according to the modern phrafe, of holding up her 
head, and Jearning a proper carriage: this begins to be inculcated 
at the age of three or four at lateft; and is ftrenuoufly infilted on 
for many years afterward. When the young lady has learned imper- 
fe&ily to read her own language, and fometimes even fooner, fhe is 
fent to a boarding-fchool, where fhe is inftructed in the moft flimfy 
and ufelefs parts of needle-work; while of thofe, which fhe muf 
need, if ever fhe enters into domettic life, the is left entirely ignorante 
While the is here, fome part of her time is alfo allotted to learning 
to read either her own language, or the languages of fome of the 
neighbouring kingdoms ; all of which are too frequently taught with- 
out a proper attention toGrammar or Orthography. Writing, and 
Arithmetic, likewife employ a part of her time; but thefe, particu- 
larly the laft, are only confidered as auxiliary accomplifhments, 
which are not to be carried into life, and confequently deferve but 
little attention ; the grand effort is generally made to teach the girl 
what the woman will relinquifh; fuch as drawing, mufic, and dan- 
cing; thefe, as they are arts agreeable to youthful fprightlinefs, 
often engage the young lady fo much, as to make her negleét, or 
forget every thing elfe. To thefe are added, the modes of drefling 
in fafhion, the punttilios of behaving in company; and we are forry 
to fay, that into fome fchools have been introduced mafters to teach 
the fathionable games at cards; a diflipation, if not a vice, which 
already prevails too much among both fexces, and may perhaps ftill 
gain ground by this early initiation. 

‘ Such, in general, is the education of female boarding-fchools; 
in fome, indeed, there may be a few other things taught befides 
thofe we have mentioned; but whatever be taught, or however they 
be condu‘ted, it is too true, that the girl, after having been there 
fome years, comes home to her parents quite a modern fine lady ; 
with her head full of {craps of French, names of great people, and 
quotations from romances and plays; and quite difgufted at the an- 
tiquated virtues of fober frugality, order, or economy. We cannot 
cait our eyes on the picture we have now drawn, without a fecret 
with, that it were lefs juft; nor fhall we drop the curtain before it, 
without mentioning with pleafure, that fome parents adopt a better 
plan; and that fome young ladies, even thus educated, have had 
underftanding enough to lay afide the greateft part of the abovemen- 
tioned frippery, and cultivate fuch knowledge, and fuch virtues, as 
are ornamental to fociety, and ufeful to themfelves.’ 


Rey. Dec. 1779. Ee Such, 
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' Such, with a few trifling variations, our Author fays, is the 
common ‘courfe of European education.—We fhall not antici- 
pate the obfervations which every well-informed reader mutt 
neceflarily make upon what the Doétor advances, but proceed 
to fhew in what a philofophical and ingenious manner he treats 
the following very curious fubject : 

‘ From the earlicit ages, fays he, dancing appears to have been 
either a religious or an imitative exercife ; David danced before the 
ark of the Lord, the Philittines danced before Dagon, many of the 
contemporary narions frequently danced at their folemn meetings, in 
their groves, and on their high places; the Greeks did the fame at 
fome of the feitivals celebrated in honour of their gods ; and the tra- 


, vellers of our own times give us numberlefs accounts of the dancings 


of the favages before their idols, So different, however, are the 
ideas we have formed of religion, that we are apt to confider dan- 
cing as altogether inconfittent with its folemnity; but, perhaps, 
thofe who thought oche:wile, introduced it as a fign of gratitude 
and thankfulnefs, for heal:h, vigour, and agility ; and, to thew the 
gods, that they were cheerful and happy in the enjoyment of their 
bleflings, and under the adminittration of their government; and 
proceeding from fuch fentiments in the worfhippers, it could not be 
to the gods‘an unacceptable fervice. It has likewife been much ufed 
in an imitative or fymbolical manner. ‘The Indians dance their war- 
dance, to fhew the ftrength, the agility, and ferocity they can exert 
in battle; and the women we have mentioned indecently dance, 
what may be called their Jove-dance, to fhew how well they are qua- 
lified for the rapturous enjoyments of that paffion; and it is only in 


‘the polite countries of Europe that we dance purely for the fake of 


dancing. If rude and barbarous nations make their dances expref- 
five of their employments and their feelings ; it is worth confidering, 
whether we might not improve on the plan, and add fentiment and 
expreflion to what we at prefent only look upon as frolic and amufe- 
ment.’ 

In fpeaking of the Grecian women, he makes the following 
fage obfervation,— that though the Greeks were eminent in arts, 
though they were illuftrious in arms, in politenefs, and elegance of 
manners, the higheft pitch to which they ever arrived, was only a 
few degrees above favage barbarity.—Now, how a people could 
be eminent in arts, illuftrious in arms, in politenefs, and ele- 
gance of manners, and yet be only a few degrees above favage 
-barbarity, we own, far exceeds our comprehenfion.—His ge- 
neral idea of the Greeks, in another part of his work, is as 
follows: |. 

‘ Of this fo much diftinguifhed, fo much admired people, who, 
for many ages, fhone fo illuftrious in arts and arms, and whofe pa- 
negyric has been founded fo loud in ancient and in modern hiftory ; 
we fincerely wifh that a regard for truth did not oblige us to give fo 
indifferent a character. - But when we have faid that they fhone in 
arts and arins, we have completed their eulogium, When we ~- 
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fider'them as patriots, they appear diftinguifhable; when we confi- 
der them as men, and as citizens of the world, they almoft excite 
our horror. Other nations made laws to make nature better, and to 
enforce humanity. Thofe of fome of the Grecian ftates were calcu- 
Jated to eradicate nature and humanity from the human heart. In 
fhort, in whatever view we contemplate this people, we find them 
remarkable only for an unnatural aufterity of manners, for the mof 
inflexible feverity, and a life hardly foftened by one agreeable fhade 
in the whole picture.’ 

Dr. Alexander introduces what he fays upon the fubjeéts of 
delicacy and chaftity, in the following manner: 

© Of all the virtues which adorn the female charatter, and enable 
the {ex to fteal imperceptibly into the heart, none are more confpi- 
cuous than that unaffected fimplicity and fhynefs of manners which 
we diftinguifh by the name of delicacy. In the moft rude and favage 
ftates of mankind, however, delicacy has no exiftence; in thofe 
where politenefs and the various refinements connected with it are 
carried to excefs, delicacy is difcarded, as a vulgar and unfafhion- 
able reftraint on the freedom of good breeding. : 

‘ To illuftrate thefe obfervations, we fhall adduce.a few faéts from 
the hiftory of mankind. Where the human race have little other 
culture than what they receive from nature, and hardly any other 
ideas but fuch as the dictates; the two fexes live together, uncon- 
{cious of almoft any reftraint on their words or on their actions: 
Diodorus Siculus mentions feveral nations among the ancients, as 
the Hylophagi, and I&hiophagi, who had fcarcely any cloathing, 
whofe language was exceedingly imperfect, and whofe manners were 
hardly diftinguifhable from thofe of the brutes which furrounded 
them. The Greeks, in the heroic ages, as appears from the whole 
hiftory of their conduét, delineated by Homer and their other poets 
and hiftorians, were totally unacquainted with delicacy, The Ro- 
mans, in the infancy of their empire, were the fame. Tacitus in- 
forms us, that the ancient Germans had not feparate beds for the 
two fexes, but that they lay promifcuoufly on reeds, or on heath 
along the walls of their houfes ; a cuftom ftill prevailing in Lapland, 
among the peafants of Norway, Poland, and Ruflia; and not alto- 
gether obliterated in fome parts of the Highlands of Scotland and of 
Wales. In Terra del Fuego, on feveral places of the Gold Coat, 
in the Brazils, and a variety of other parts, the inhabitants have 
hardly any thing to cover their bodies, and fcarcely the leaft incli- 
nation to conceal any natural action from the eyes of the public. In 
Otaheite, to appear naked, or in cloaths, are circumftances equally 
indifferent to both fexes: nor does any word in their language, nor 
any aétion to which they have an inclination, feem more indelicate 
or reprehenfible than another. Such are the effects of a total want 
of culture; and effeéts not very diflimilar are in France and Italy 
produced from a redundance of it; delicacy is laughed out of exif- 
ence as a filly and unfafhionable weaknefs. 

‘ Among people holding a middling degree, or rather perhaps 
fomething below a middle degree, between the moft uncultivated 
rufticity and the moit refined politenefs, we find female delicacy 
in its higheft perfeftion, The Japanefe are but juft emerged fome 
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degrees above favage barbarity, and in their hiftory we are prefented 
ty Kempfer, with an initance of the effect of delicacy, which per- 
haps has not a parallel in any other country. A lady being at table 
in a promifcuous company, in reaching for fomething that fhe 
wanted, accidentally broke wind backwards, by which her d<licacy 
was fo much wounded, that the immediately arofe, laid hold on her 
breafts with her tceth, and tore them till the expired on the {pot. 
In Scotland, and afew other parts of the north of Europe, where 
the inhabitants are fome degrees farther advanced in politenefs than 
the Japanefe ; a woman would be almolt as much afhamed to be 
detecied going to. the temple of Cloacina, as tothatof Venus. In 
England, to go in the moft open manner to that of the former, 
hardly occafions a blufh on the moft delicate cheek. At Paris, we 
are told that a gallant frequently accompanies his miftrefs to the 
fhrine of the goddefs, ftands centinel at the door, and entertains her 
with bon mots, and proteftations of love, all the time fhe is worfhip- 
ing there; and that a lady when in a carriage, whatever company 
i along with her, if called upon to exonerate nature, pulls the cord, 
orders the driver to ftop, fteps out, and having performed what 
nature required, refumes her feat without the leaft ceremony or dif- 
compofure. ‘lhe Parifian women, as well as thofe in many of the 
other large towns of France, even in the moft public companies, 
make no fcruple of talking concerning thofe fecrets of their fex, 
which almoft in every other country are reckoned imdelicate in the 
ears of the men; nay, fo lit:le is their referve on this head, that a 
young lady on being afked by her lover todance, will, without blufh 
or hefitation, excufe herfelf on account of the impropriety of doing 
foin her prefent circumftancese The Italians, it is faid, carry their 
indelicacy ftill farther: women even of charaéter and fafhion, when 
afked a favour of another kind, will with the utmoit compofure 
decline the propofal, on account of being at prefent under a courfe 
of medicine for the cure of a certain diforder. When a peop'e have 
arrived at that point in the feale of politénefs, which entirely dif- 
cards delicacy, the chaftity of their women muft be ata low ebb; 
for delicacy is the centinel that is placed over female virtue, and that 
centinel once overcome, chaftity is more than half conquered.’ 
One extract more, and we have done; it fhall be taken from 


the twenty-third chapter of this work, wherein. our Author 

treats of Court/bip. | 
‘ Of all that variety of paflions which fo differently agitate the 
human breaft, none work a greater change on the fentiments, none 
more dulcify and expand the feelings, than love; while anger trans- 
forms us into furies, and revenge metamorphofes us into fiends, love 
awakes the mott oppofite fenfations. While benevolence warms our 
hearts, and charity ftretches out our hands, love, being compounded 
of all the tender, of all the humane and difinterefted virtues, calls 
forth at once all their foft ideas; and exerts all their good offices *. 
‘The 





* The reverend Mr, Sterne, author of Triftram Shandy, ufed to 
fay, That he never felt the vibrations of his heart fo much in unifon 
with virtue, as when he was in love; aud that whenever he did a 
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The declaration of this focial and benevolent paffion to the objeé 
that infpires it, is what we commonly call courthhip; and the time of 
this courtfhip, notwithitanding the mnny embarraffments and un- 
ealineiles which attend it, is generally confidered as one of the 
happielt periods of human life, at leait fo long as it is fupported by 
hope, that pleafant delirium of the foul. 

* Though the declaration of a paffion fo virtaous, fo benign and 
gentle, as that which we have now defcribed, feems to reflect fo much 
hdnour on the breaft in which it-is harboured, that neither fex can 
poflibly have any occafion to be afhamed of it; yet the great Author 
of nature, throughout the wide extent of his animated works, ap- 
pears to have placed the privilege of afking in the male, and that of 
refufing in the female. Nor, when we except man, has it ever been 
known among the moft favage and ferocious animals, that a rape 
has been committed on the female, or that fhe has been attempted by 
any other methods than fuch as were gentle and foothing. Man, 
however, that imperious lord of the creation, has often departed from 
this rule, and forced a reluctant female to his hited embrace; and 
though he has not any where by law, deprived women from refitting 
fuch illicit attempts, yet he has gone very near to it; he has in 
many nations, from the earlieft antiquity, deprived them of the 

ower of refufing fuch a hufband as their fathers or other relations 
chofe for them; thereby taking from them what the Creator of all 
things had given them, as acommon right with the females, of alf 
other animals, and dafhing at once courtfhip, and all the delicate 
feclings and pleafures attending it, out of exi'tence. 

“ Though it is prefumable, that the mutual inclination of the 
fexes to each other, is, in each, nearly equal; yet as we conitantly 
fee the declaration of that inclination made by the men, let us en- 
quire, whether thisis the effect of cuftom, or of nature? If what 
we have juit now obferved be a general fat, that only the males of 
all animals firt difcover their paflions to the females, then it will 
follow, that this is the effect of nature: but if, on the other hand, 
it be true, as fome travellers affirm, that, in fevera! favage countries, 
the female fex not only declare their paflions with as much eafe and 
freedom as the male, but alfo frequently endeavour to force the male 
to their embraces, then it will feem to be the effect of cuflom. 
Cuftom, however, that whimfical and capricious tyrant of the mind, 
feldom arifes out of nothing; and in cafes where nature is concerned, 
frequently has nature for her bafis. Allowing then that it is cuflom ; 
which in Europe, and many other parts of the world, has placed the 
right of aiking in men, by a long and almoft uninterupted pofieflion ; 
yet that very cuftom, in our opinion, may fairly be traced to nature; 
for nature, it is plain, has made man more bold and intrepid than 
woman, lefs fufceptible of fhame, and devolved upon him almoft all 
the more active fcenes of life; it is, therefore, highly probable, 
that, confcious of thefe qualities, he at firft affumed the right of 





mean or unworthy action, on examining himfelf ftrittly, he found 
that at that time he was loofe from every fentimenial attachmen: to 
the fair fex, 
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afking ; a right to which cuftom has at laft given him a kind of ex- 
clufive privilege,’ 

The foregoing extraéts, we apprehend, are fully fufficient to: 
juftify the character we have given of this work. [f any of our 
Readers are pleafed with the {pecimen we have laid before them, 
we muft refer them to the hiftory itfelf, in which they will 
meet with abundance of entertainment of the fame kind. R 

e 





Art. Ill. A Preliminary Difcourfe; wherein are delineated the very 
great Diforders which prevail in Affairs of Infurance; their prin- 
cipal Caufes explained ; and Methods propofed for better Regula- 
tion and Prevention : Together with the Plan of an entire New 
and Comprehenfive Work (p:eparing for the Prefs), containing 
the Theory, Laws, and Prattice, of Infurance in General. By 
John Wefkett, Merchant. Folio. 5s. fewed. Richardfon and 
Urquhart, &c. 1779. 


S the fubje& of commercial infurance is of the utmoft im- 
portance to the trading world, we may prefume, that it 
is, in general, well underftood by gentlemen of the mercantile 
profeffion. It is not, however, univerfally fo well underftood, 
as to preclude the neceffity of a treatife on its theory, laws, and 
practice, fuch as that which Mr. Wefkett propofes to lay before 
the public. New and difficult cafes are almoft perpetually oc- 
curring, the adjuftment and determination of which require 
every affiftance that profeffional {kill and experience can afford. 
We have but few books on this branch of the lex mercatoria, 
or cuftom of merchants; and none which have treated it on 
the very extenfive plan propofed by our Author. 

The. very elaborate eflay, by the late Mr. Nicholas Magens *, 
is a work of very confiderable merit ; but it is chiefly confined 
to what has been done in the practice of infurance; whereas, 
Mr. Wefkett-propofes to enter, largely, into the better regula- 
tion and improvement of both its practice and its laws. 

Mr. W. appears to be amply qualified for this important un- 
dertaking. He writes, in general, with correctnefs and per- 
fpicuity; and he is allowed to be a mafter-of the fubject. 

If we difcern any defect in this copious announce of his defign 
at large, it is that of a certain redundancy of explanation, 
which feems to carry with it a fuppofition of greater ignorance 
of the common principles of infurance, in his readers, than 
ought to be fuppofed. The requifite matter of this large and 
diffufive introduction (which is a volume of itfelf, confifting of 
eighty-four folio pages) might, we think, have been comprifed 
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* See an account of Mr. Magens’s work, in the xiith vol. of our 
Review, p. 335- : my 
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in half the compafs to which the ingenious Author has, by the 
means of amplification, extended it: though, we believe, with- 
out intention to amplify. It is not every writer who poffefles 
the art of comprefling his meaning within the feweft poffible 
number of words; and at the fame time, clearly conveying that 
meaning to the underftandings of his readers. | 

This Preliminary Difcourfe, neverthelefs, abounds with 
uveful and fagacious obfervations ; from which fome curious ex- 
tracts might have been here given, had not the fubje& been 
deemed of a nature too confined for the generality of our 
readers. We muft not, however, omit his propofal for remedying 
the inconveniences, fometimes refulting from the interference of 
lawyers, in deciding the difputes which frequently arife between 
the infurer and the in/ured. 

© From whence is it that the moft profound adepts, and fages 
of the daw, derive their fancied fuperiority of fkill, in the rules 
of juftice, in matters of commerce and infurance ?—Hath it not, 
always, been from the informations and explanations of expe 
rienced and judicious merchants and infurers; from time to time 
given, in the feveral cafes, which have been introduced, dif- 
cufled, and decided in courts of judicature?—and, what la- 
mentable abfurdity, and confufion of ideas, might not have 
been often obferved, in the argumentations there, upon fuch mat- 
ters !—yet, do we not, fometimes, idly look up to, as oracles, 
thofe, whom intelligent men amongft ourfelves have, in reality, 
inffruct:d ? , 

‘ Thofe affairs are often accompanied with fuch new and 
various circumftances and contingencies; and depend fo much 
upon nice diftinétions of /pecial cuftems and ufages; that the com- 
mon law of England tacitly acknowledges its own imperfection, 
in this refpe@t, by allowing the Lex Mercaroria, i. e. the 
cuftom of merchants,— wherein. themfelves, only, are properly 
{killed ; and of which, confequently, themjfelves, only, can be 
the proper judges,—to pafs as law. 

© The frequent futility, therefore, of trials, and the invalidity 
of fundry decifions, AT LAW, in mercantile, and efpecially 
infurance cafes, are as evident as the vexation, and embarrafl- 
ment (yet, unavoidable necefity which, hitherto, there often 
is) of recourfe to it: owing as well to caufcs already affigned, 
as to the formal, dilatory, defective, and circuitous modes of 
proceeding ; fometimes from court to Ccourt,—or for xew, and 
repeated trials, in the fame court, on one and the fame policy, 
queftion, or point; very fimple perhaps in itfelf; which might 
eafily, in much fhorter time, more effectually and certainly, in 
almoft every inftance, be elucidated and decided by and amongft 
merchants themfelves ; were they to acquire that judgment in their 
refpective branches, and to deport themfelves towards each other 
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with that moderation, candour, and patience, which befit their 
ftation. ; 
€ With thefe difpofitions, furely the abominable frequency, 
expence, inefficacy, and divers other ill confequences of law- 
fuits, might, im great part, be obviated; by inftituting fome 
fort of AMICABLE, yet folemn JUDICATORY, for the /ummary 
decifion of difputed matters of infurance: at leaft, fuch as might 
not be of a very abftrufe nature, to confift of fuch a number of 
perfons as might be deemed requifite (with proper affiftants, or 
clerks) to be elected, from amongft gentlemen of fagacity and 
refpectability, and who have had a, large experience of thefe 
affairs; annually, or for a longer term; or three new ones each 
year; by all fuch merchants, infurers, and infurance brokers, who 
might be inclined to refer their differences thereto, and to fup- 
port the charges thereof, even with proper fa/aries, by fubfcrip- 
tion. 
©The members, who might compofe this court, fhould fit at 
ftated times, weekly, monthly, or. otherwife, and at on oath, 
as do the judges, and juries, in the law courts: Parties, their 
agents, and witneffes, fhould alfo, previoufly to their being heard, 
make proper affidavits before a judge, or other magiftrate (which 
fhould be filed) to give true information:—The mode of pro- 
ceeding might be duly regulated, and ofen:—The decifiens 
rendered abfolutely, or only occafionally final, according to the 
greater or lefs importance of the cafe, or queftion, by the parties 
agreeing, in bonds of fubmijfion, that they fhould be made a rule 
of the court of King’s-Bench, as is now done with refpeé to 
awards, in common arbitrations. 
© Moft of our litigations turn upon di/puted fadis: and thefe, 
as well as perfons, papers, evidences, &c. would be much more 
fpeedily and effectually difcovered, and examined, than can be 
done by means even of all tne courts of law and equity together 
(whote tardy and intolerably expenfive operations abfolutel 
fruftrate this neceflary end); and, therefore, iil-defigning and 
fraudulent perfons wou!d be kept, by the method propofed, in 
greater awe; and few, except fuch, would be indifpofed to con- 
tribute to the fupport, and to refer themfelves to the authority 
of fuch an amicable judicature.’ 
We entirely azree with Mr. W. in taking it for granted, that 
‘ the neceffity, advantage, and general convenience of fuch an in- 
ftitution, are too obvious to be denied ;'—and we think, that 
the experienced advantages Cerived to merchant-adventurers from 
the chambers of affurance in foreign maritime countries, are fuffi- 
cient to countenance his propoial. Some objections may, how- 
ever, be made toit. Of thefe our Author is well aware ; and 
he endeavours to obviate them: in which, we think, he is pere 
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Art. IV. The Pofthumous Works of the late Learned and Rev. Vfaae Watts, 
D. D. . Compiled from Papers in Poiieffion of his immediate Suc- 
ceffors, Publithed by a Gentleman of the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 8s. fewed. Becket, &c. 1779. 


¢ HE officioufnefs of friends hath frequently done more 


p injury to the reputation of a man than the malice of 
his enemies.”—We are not fond of your grave faws and ora- 
cular apothegms, notwith{tanding our age and ftation might 
claim a fort of prefcription for their ufe. But in general we 
wave our privilege; and if, for once, we introduce ourfelves to 
the public with a wife countenance—a folemn eye—and a grey 
beard, we hope we are entitled to their indulgence. 

We are forry, that any thing which bears the name of Dr. 
Watts, fhould have made us ftumble on a trite proverb. But 
jn its propriety we overlooked its commonnefs. The convenientia 
cuique we with never to lofe fight of : and if we cannot fupply 
them by our invention, we muft refer to our memory ; and if 
that fhould fail us, our dernier refort is our common-place-book. 
—And now, at laft, gentle Reader, we have unfolded to thee,. 
after thirty years hard labour in this literary vineyard, the 
whole art and myftery of reviewing. 

Dr. Watts hath fo long been the idol of a particular clafs 
amongft the Diffenters, that his fame would not be affeéted in 
their account, if this collection contained more trifling things 
than we find in it; or our criticifm were more fevere on it than 
we intend it fhall be. The Doétor was fo excellent a charaéter, 
that we fhould be difpofed to fpare him for his heart’s fakey 
even if we held his head in lefs eftimation than we really do. 

It is generally agreed, by men of tafte and fcience, that Dr. 
Watts hath no claim to fuperiority either as a poet, a philofo- 
pher, or a divine. He was an ingenious writer. He had a 
lively and fertile imagination ; and fome of his poems have 
been defervedly admired: but he wanted a correct judgment to 
reftrain that hey-dey of the fpirit, which too frequently led him 
aftray into the wilds of fanaticifm, to play at 40 peep with the 
faints. Here it was he moft expofed the weaknefs of his un- 
derftanding. Like David, he uncovered his nakednefs, when 
he danced before the Ark. Far be it from us to accufe this 
good man of infincerity. The natural enthufiafm of his tem- 
per improved on a fanatical education. ° Hence, wichout defign, 
he ran into certain devotional abfurdities: but it needed the 
genius of a Milton to adopt the cant of Calvinifm, and yet 
maintain the dignity of poetry. ‘* A great gulph lies between !” 
And “© a man muft be upborn on an eagle’s wings (as John 
Wefley fays of an emigration of another kind) to fly over the 
immenfe chafm that divides thefe two extremes.” 
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A fmoothnefs of ftyle, and a redundancy of metaphor, fre- 
quently ferve to cover a deficiency of thought in your de- 
votional poets. Imagination is amufed by a ferious kind of 
play, where much is faid, butlittle underftood. Smitten with 
the wand of myftery, the fancy is fafcinated by an inexpreffible 
delufion, Thus charmed, it diftantly defcries objeéis which 
vary their forms, and fhift their places every moment. This is 
a fpiritual harlequinade : and by the very ob{curity of its figures 
and fcenery, the languor of the mind is prevented :—for if it 
could underftand and comprehend all that is faid or fung, the 
play of fancy would be at an end: and judgment in perfons 
who are to be captivated by fuch an amufement, having little 
to do, and very few objects to converfe with, would grow lift. 
lefs, and fall afleep for want of employment. And now, 
Reader, we have unfolded to thee the fecrets of another 
myftery. The former, we learnt in our garret in Grub-ftreet : 
—and the latter, at — but we fhall not fill up our Review 
with the names of a thoufand churches, and chapels, and 
meeting-houfes: and all the tabernacles in the kingdom. 

The collection now before us, is introduced with an account 
of the life and character of Dr. Watts. Of the biographical 
talents of his Cambridge editor, we have but little to fay,— 
though, if we were difpofed to be fevere, we might fay 2 good 
deal about ‘his affectation in ftopping fo frequently to moralize 
‘and drop fage reflections——-/omething after the manner of Dr. 
Johnfon—fed haud paffibus aequis ! 

In this account, we are informed, * that Dr. Watts was 
born: at Southampton, July 17, 1674. The genius (fays his 
Biographer) which afterwards fhone with fuch diftinguifhed 
Juftre through all the refined countries of Europe, had with him a 
very early dawn. He difcovered in his earlieft infancy a 
quicknefs of apprehenfion, which was generally efteemed an 
aufpicious prefage of his future abilities. Montaigne is faid 
to have underftood Latin almoft before he could fpeak ; and 
Lipfius, to have written a book, as it is ludicroufly defcribed by 
an ingenious countryman, which muft have been meditated iz 
utero.” —-What a pretty ftory this is, by way of introduction 
to the life of Dr. Watts! Sterne hath fomething of this fort in 
his life of Triftram Shandy. He hath prefented us with a long 
lift of rare and premature geniufes—of fcholars of three years 
old—philofophers of four, and divines of five—all fit to com- 
mence authors for the edification of the world. But to complete 
the ridicule of this ftrange fubject, he hints at the moft extra- 
ordinary occurrence in the whole circle of poffible genius,—viz. 
—of a child who compofed a work the very day he was born: 
—which, as Uncle Toby wifely obferves, ‘* his friends had 


better have wiped up, and faid no more about it.” : 
4 But 
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But to proceed with this Biographer.—‘ It is certain (fays 
he), without the affectation of a miracle, that Dr. Watts com- 
menced a pupil to Mr. Pinhorne, at the age of four, for the 
purpofe of learning the Latin language, which, at shat period, 
he acquired with an aftonifhing facility. He remained with this 
gentleman till the year 1690, when he was removed to London, 
for academical education, under the care of the Reverend Mr, 
Thomas Rowe, 

¢ When he had entirely completed the courfe of academical 
education, he returned to his father’s houfe *, where he devoted 
himfelf with a moft indefatigable perfeverance to ftudy in gene- 
ral, and to the meditation of the Holy Scriptures in particular. 

‘ During the laft year of his refidence with Mr. Rowe, he had 
begun to imbibe a very ftrong propenfity to the profeffion of the 
church, and being powerfully imprefled with the awful im- 
portance of the fubjeét, he, from that time, applied himfelf to 
the acquifition of it in all its extent, with unrémitted labour, 
He fpent two years in this learned retirement with his fa- 
ther; from whence, in 1696, he was invited by Sir John Har- 
topp, Bart. to refide in his houfe at Stoke-Newington, as tutor 
to his fon. He continued in this fituation four years: and fo 
well did he blend the learned tutor with the good and amiable 
man, that he won the refpect, love, and efteem, of the whole 
family. 

‘ He commenced his clerical duty on his birth-day, in the 
year 1698, with a fermon, which did him great credit as a 
preacher. 

‘ During the courfe of this fame year, he was chofen affiftant 
to Dr. Ifaac Chauncy, who, at that time, had the fpiritual care 
of the church of Bury-ftreet, St. Mary Axe. His exertion, 
howeyer, in this facred duty, proved too much for a frame not 
conftituted for any intenfenefs of corporeal labour ; and he was 
foon after attacked with a fevere diforder, which produced a 
fufpenfion of his religious exercifes for near five months, 
As foon, however, as he was reftored to his health, he pro~ 
ceeded on the fame indefatigable principle, and would not fuffer 
himfelf to be intimidated, by the apprehention of any perfonal 
confequences, from the due exertion of fo important a 
truft. 

‘In January 1701, he fucceeded Dr. Chauncy in his 
church ; to which fituation he was invited by the urgent and 
unanimous folicitation of the pari/bioners +. 











‘ Ie 


* If we miftake not, Dr. Watts’s father was the clerk of South- 

ampton Meeting. Rev. 
+ Our Biographer fpeaks like a Cambridge-man.—The parifbioners 
[as fuch] of St. Mary Axe had nothing to do with the choice of a 
pattor 
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© It was a remarkable and difcouraging circumftance, that 
on the very day on which he fignified his acceptance of this 
preferment, the great patron of the Diffenters, King William III. 
died. So infecurely, at that time, was religious toleration 
eftablifhed, that an event of this kind was of the utmoft con- 
fequence to all the fects in the kingdom. Their exiftence de- 
pended on the mereft cafualties. 

‘ Dr. Watts, perhaps, was the only Proteftant Diffenter in 
the kingdom, unaffected by thefe general apprehenfions. He 
had affumed the exercife of a great truft, and was determined 
not to be deficient in the execution of it. To ufe his own ex- 
preflion, ** He had fet his hands to the plough, and would not 
go back ;” and under the fupport of this refolution, he defpifed 
the expected dangers, and was ordained to the paftoral office on 
the eighteenth of March followingz.—Exempt, almoft in every 
fenfe of the term, from mental infirmity, he was the perpetual 
victim of corporal weaknefs, and found his beft fchemes, and 
moft favourite exercifes, perpetually interrupted by it. 

‘ To the great grief of the church, to which he had been fo 
recently elected, he was now attacked by a painful and threaten- 
ing illnefs, which again produced a fufpenfion of his religious 
labours. He recovered by very flow degrees from this diforder ; 
and his church, that no improper exertion might impede fo 
defired an end, thought proper to chufe him an affiftant *, to 
relieve him in his duty. As his health returtied, however, he 
renewed his diligence in his miniftry, and with more effed, 
perhaps, than ever accompanied the induftry of any other man. 
He became the delight of his followers, and the object of general 
efteem with mankind. 

‘ In the month of September [1712] he was vifited by a 
violent fever, which fhook his conftitution exceedingly, and 
left a weaknefs of nerves + behind it, which he never afterwards 
entirely recovered. 

¢ There was a confequence attending this ficknefs, which, in 
the opinion of Dr. Watts, was a fufficient compenfation for all 
the miferies he endured under it: it was the means of intro- 
ducing him to the family of a very excellent perfon, Sir 
Thomas Abney, Knight and Alderman of London; who, on 
a principle of the moft generous friendfhip, received him in a 
very languifhing itate of health to his houfe, and cherifhed him 














aftor to achurch that was formed by Owen and Chauncy, on the 
molt rigid model of independency. The nomination belongs to the 
Members—as they are called, 1. e. The Communicants. 

* This affittant was the Rev. Mr. Price (uncle of the prefent Dr. 
Price), with whom he lived in uninterrupted harmony for a great 
number of years. Rev. 

+ He had the hypockondria to a moft dreadful degree. 
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with every thing that affluence directed by the beft feelings can 


beftow.——— 

‘ In 1728, he was prefented with the degree of Doétor of 
Divinity by the univerfities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, This 
honour was accompanied with a tranfcript of the reafons that 
had influenced them in conferring it, replete with refpect and 
compliments to the merits of Dr. Watts. 

‘ His laft ficknefs was rather a decay of nature, exhaufted 
with age and labours, than any particular diforder.— He fuftered 
Jong under a kind of intermediate exiftence, and at Jaft, on the 
25th of November, 1748, was received into the bofom of his God.’ 
—A plainer Biographer would have faid, in fimple language, 
that he died. 

Dr. Watts was‘ certainly a moft amiable and excellent cha- 
racter, As a man—let your Bradburys, and all fuch furious 
bigots, fay all that envy can invent to infult charity and virtue 
—as a good and worthy man, we cannot be too lavifh of our 
praifes: and could our applaufe cherifh the laurels which can- 
dour and piety have placed on his brows, they fhould flourith 
with immortal verdure.—But when the queftion relates to the 
prize of genius, we muft never permit the impartiality and 
truth of criticifm, to yield to the prejudices or partialities of the 
heart. 

This colle@tion confifts of poems, letters, and fermons. 
On none of them have we much praife to beftow. The greateft 
part of the poetical pieces is below criticifm: and the beft of 
them are barely tolerable. Several of the Doctor’s Hymns are re- 
publifhed in their firft and moft unpolifhed drefs. Whether this 
was done from ignorance or defign, we will not determine, The 
rude effays—the unfinifhed fketches of a GREAT work, is an 
object of curiofity; but very few would be gratified, or im- 
proved, by tracing out the rife and progrefs of a hymn on faith 
and repentance. If the curiofity of any of our readers fhould 
happen to run this way, they may find fome amufement, by 
comparing the firft nine pieces in this collection with the im- 
proved edition of them in the book of ** Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs,” in general ufe amongft the Diffenters. 

The fucceeding piece is entitled—*‘* Song of Love ;”—in 
which the good Doétor’s fancy runs riot in the wilds of myfti- 
cifm ; and adopts images of too lufcious an original, to be ap- 
plied with any fort of propriety to the chafte and awful fpiric of 
devotion : 

Shall mortal beauties at a g/ance 
Engender firong defire ; 
Acd thall it not my joys advance 


My Saviour to admire ? 
The 
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The raptures that I feel within 
No motive can contain ; 
The fre that hath concealed been 
Breaks out into a flame, 
Some out of fear or fhame decline 
To make their paflion known ; 
Wirhout a bluth, Pll tell you mine : 
Tis Ged’s eternal Son! 
Piere’d by a dart from his bright eye, 
None knows what I endure: 
If he’s withdrawn, my comforts die 5 
Ll love, yet dread the cure. 
But oh! the kifes of bis mouth, 
Thofe pledges of his love, 
Seal’d on my lips, in words of truth, 
Make mine affections move. —— 
When darknefs covers nature’s face, 
As on my bed I roll, 
The /weet elapfes of his grace 
Give vigour to my foul. 
If one line in thefe verfes were altered, they might be very 
properly addrefled by fome foolifh, love-fick maid to her darling 
{wain. 

Dr. Watts had a warm imagination.—He was alive to the 
attractions of beauty. We fhall not enquire how far a man, 
for his private aaufement, may indulge himfelf in thofe fpiritual 
extacies, which always apply carnal ideas-to intellectual objects, 
But we muft heartily condemn a public exhibition of thofe foft 
fcenes of holy dalliance. Few that approve of them will be 
edified by them. Perfons of warm paflions, and weak under- 
ftandings, will be impofed on by the delirium of fancy, and 
miftake the fervour of the affeGtions for the fpirit of devotion, 
The greateft part of mankind will laugh at this crude mixture 
of heterogeneous principles; and turn to an ill account, what 
might poffibly be meant to anfwer a pious defign. 

The beft piece in this colle€tion, as it avoids this unnatural 
conjunction, is fecured againft abufe on the one hand, and 
ridicule on the other. It is written on Lady Sunderland ; and 
as there is fomething pretty and poetical in it, we think it 
worthy to be offered to our Readers. 

Fair nymph, afcend to beauty’s throne, 
And rule that radiant world alone: 
Let fav’rites take thy lower fphere, 
Not monarchs are thy rivals here. 


The court of beauty, built fublime, 
Defies all pow’r, but heav’n and time: 
Envy, that clouds the hero’s fky, 
Aims but in vain her flight fohigh, 
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Not Blenheim’s field nor Ifter’s flood, 

Nor ftandards dy’d in Gallic blood, 
Torn from the foe, add nobler grace 

To Churchill’s houfe than Spencer’s face. 


The warlike thunder of his arms 

Is lefs commanding than her charms: 
His lightnings ftrike with lefs furprize 
Than fadden glances from her eyes. 


His capsives feel their limbs confin'd 
In iron fhe enflaves the mind: 
We follow with a pleafing pain, 
And blefs the conqueror and the chain. 





The Mufe, that dares in numbers do, 
What paiot and pencils never knew, 
Faints at her prefence in defpair, 
And owns th’ inimitable fair. 


Now this is as it fhould be:—but when Dr. Watts talks in 
the fame ftrain of Jefus Chrift as he does of Lady Sunder- 
Jand, or as he would of another beauty of the nbble houfe 
of Churchill, the charming Duchefs of Devonhhire, if he were 
living to behold that “ inimitable fair ;”—-when he talks 
of ‘* diffalving in extacy, in the love of his dear object— 
the blefled Jefus—of clafping him in his arms as the fixed 
centre of his foul’s delight, on whom he feafls by day, and with 
whom he refts by night ;” (Vide page 55. vol. I.)—-when:he 
makes ufe of language and fentiments, fo repugnant to al] ideas 
of that diftant veneration which mortals owe to their divine 
Mafter, we are difgufted and afhamed. 

The fecond Volume of this colle€tion, contains a number of 
infignificant letters that were never defigned for the public eye, 
and which ought rather to have been committed to the flames 
than fent to the prefs. By the publication of them, the re- 
membrance of a filly controverfy, long fince configned from its 
worthleffnefs to oblivion, is ,now revived. The controverfy 
was chiefly of a perfonal nature, between Dr. Watts and Tom 
Bradbury. The latter was a man of fome wit and vivacity, 
and in his merry moments would laugh at Dr. Watts’s Hymns, 
and in his fplenetic and zealous hours would abufe his princi- 
ples, and call his orthodoxy in queftion. He tells the Doctor 
very bluntly, that he * never admired his mangling, garbling, 
transforming, &c. fo many of his fongs of Zion. He lathes 
him for his. predileétion for Sabellian “principles, in refpecét to 
the perfonality of the Holy Ghoft; and informs him, that he 
* heard and faw the holy Sir John Hartopp, with tears running 
down his cheeks, lament his oppofition to Dr. Owen ;’ which 
* (fays Bradbury) he imputed to an ti nftability in your temper, and 
a fondnefs for your own inventions.’ 


Dr. 
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Dr. Watts acknowledges the fprightlinefs of his antagonift's 
wit; but calls ic © vain and licentious.? To this accufation 
of wanton levity, he adds others of a more ferious nature. He 
charges him with a fpirit of contention; and he attempts, by fe- 
veral appeals to his conduct, to make good the charge. He next 
accufes him of ingratitude: and to complete the catalogue of 
Bradbury’s crimes, the Doctor meekly calls him a liar civilly 
afks his confcience if he were not one—and then fays with 
abundant courtefy—* Give me leave to tell you, Sir, that there 
.is not any one minifter in London, whom I have heard fo often 
charged with fal/hood and injuftice, in {uch fort of contentions, 
as Mr. Bradbury.’—This was a home-thruft. But yet this 
notorious liar was ftill Dr. Watts’s * dear brother,’ both at the 
beginning and at the end of the letter; and Dr, Watts was his 
* fincere friend,’ who * prayed heartily for him, that he 
might be as heavenly-minded as bis own foul withed and 
defired.’ 

But we have faid, perhaps, more than enough on this idle 
debate. The private contentions of individuals, though im- 
portant to themfelves, are of no confequence to the public; 
efpecially where wit is fo little proportioned to refentment, that 
to endure is {uficient,— to approve is impoffible. B.-.k 





Art. V. Public and domeftic Devotion united; in a Letter to the 
Heads of Chriftian Families) By John Martin. 8vo. 64d, 
Buckland. 1779. 


HE title of this fmall performance fufficiently expreffeth 

its nature and defizn. The original idea of it appears 
to be derived from a paflage in the Old Teftament, in which the 
public and domeftic piety of David is recorded. When the 
good King of Ifrael had borne a part in the folemnities which 
attended the eftablifhment of the Ark in Zion, * he returned,’ it 
is faid, * to ble/s his houfe.’ 
_ Mr. Martin makes a very pious ufe of this circumftance, and 
inculcates on Chriftians the importance and utility of a regular 
plan of domeftic devotion, particularly on the evening of the 
Lord’s Day. 

His attempts are fo Jaudable, that if they had been executed 
with lefs abilities than Mr. Martin appears to be pofleffed of, 
we could not have paffed any unfavourable ftri€tures on them. 

Several of this Gentleman’s remarks are jenfible and judi- 
cious; and his whole performance breathes a fpirit of candour 
and piety. We fhall felect one or two of his obfervations, to 
juftify our approbation of this little piece: and we fhall be happy, 
if our teftimony to the excellence of the Author’s defign, fhould 
be the means of promoting the execution of it in chriftian 


families. 
‘It 
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t It muft be confefled, that of the two, it is much eafier for 
us to appear religious in’ public, than to be fo, or even to ap- 
pear fo, in private. We'naturally love to court the attention, 
and gain the applaufe of ftrangers; nor are we always unmoved 
at their cenfure, how much foever we may affeét to defpife it. 


s 


But true religion, though it doth not annihilate thefe emotions, 
does however fo regulate them, as to make every emotion fubfer- 
vient to the teftimony of a good confcience. To a good man, 
God is every where the fame, and to be approved in his fight is 
the ruling principle of his life. He is the fame man in private 
as in public; and in his own houfe as in the houfe of God. 

‘ Perhaps our opportunities of attending to the public 
worfhip of God in'London are multiplied to excefs: and this 
feems to be particularly the cafe on what we commonly ¢all the 
Lord’s Day. They who carry it to that excefs, feem to forget, 
that the Chriftian Sabbath, as well as the Jewifh, was defigned 
to be the Sabbath of the Lord in all our dwellings. But what 
idea can we have of this in thofe dwellings where the family 
conftantly attends public worfhip on the morning, afternoon, 
and in the evening of that day? How neceflary, therefore, 
evening lectures may be for thofe who live in irreligious families, 
or who liye in families pretending only to be religious, who have 
vio -fettledlregard for public worfhip themfelves, and who but 
feldom permit their domeftics to enjoy it, yet we hope to 
be forgiven, if we fay, that they are not likely to be productive 
of much good to thofe who have attended to the former oppor- 
tunities as they ought, and who have thofe perfonal and relative 
duties to difcharge at home, that no pretence of regard to 
public worthip ought. to fet afide.—-* We mention it with 
regret, but family religion appears to be fo negleéted by fome 
worthlefs zealots, whofe zeal blackens while it burns; that they 
feem to have no notion of it. ‘[hefe people hear fermons as 
others fee plays: all is excellent, or the reverfe, as they are 
moved in hearing; but their moft violent agitations generally 
fubfide as faft as they were raifed. Not fo their effeéts in eitlier 
tafe ; for they commonly leave the mind difgufted with the idea 
of their being obliged to return to the important concerns of 
common lite. There are, we think, profeffors of religion, 
whofe pretenfions to critical exaétnefs, and to cool confiftency, 





‘cannot be difputed, that hear the Golpel to as little purpofe as 


the idly enraptured clafs we have mentioned before. How de- 
praved is the tafte, whofe empty effufions, or lifelefs harangues, 
naturally productive of fuch effects, are admired! What then 


ds their’s who delight in the difmal drudgery of gratifying 


taftes fo vicious, and of being thought the favourites of them 


who can relifh nothing that is better !? 


Rey. Dec. 1779. F f This 
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This Author exprefles a juft and manly refentment againft 
thofe fhocking abufes of the pulpit, which pafs with the herd 
of illiterate and enthufiaftic hearers for found and favoury doc- 
trine: but which, in fact, are a burlefque on religion, anda 
moft thameful infult on the common fenfe of mankind. * Thofe 
empty indecent rhapfodies,’ fays Mr. Martin, ¢ always betray, 
but no where fo much as in the pulpit, a want of good man- 
ners, as well as common fenfe. It is not only fhameful, but 
fhocking to obferve, how the pulpit is fometimes proftituted by 
thofe pitiful puns, and fenfelefs quibbles, thofe idle and indeli- 
cate ftories, which fome delight to retail in that folemn fitua- 
tion, as if it were a mighty achievement to feleét, and throw 
out fuch oddities as feem beft calculated to divert the foolith, 
and difguft the wifer part of mankind !’ 

We heartily wifh thefe refleGtions may have their proper in- 
fluence on the fwarm of fanatical preachers which infeft the 
capital, and extend their baneful influence tothe country. But 
we are afraid, that the moft candid remonftrances, and the moft 
poignant invectives, will fail of producing any falutary effed, 
where intereft joins iflue with ignorance, and convinceth the 
man of noife and nonfenfe, that * by this craft he gets his 


. bread,’ , 


Arr. VI. Ana Addrefs to the Public on an improved Plan of Education 
in public Schools, 8vo. 1s. Evans. 1779. 


HE obje& of this Addrefs is of confiderable importance, 
T and merits the attention of all who are entrufted with the 
education of youth. The Author (who, we find from an ad- 
vertifement prefixed to this Addrefs, is ¢ the Mafter of Scorton 
fchool,; in the county of York’) writes like a man of experi- 
ence and underftanding. He propofeth no vifionary and phan- 
. taftic plan, merely for the fake of departing from an eftablifhed 
mode; but modeftly offers one, that appears, on the whole, 
- to be well-founded, and might, if adopted by a fkilful tutor, 
be attended with much fuccefs. He confiders the prefent me- 
thod of education at public fchools, as too vague and indif- 
criminate. Youth are treated in the fame unvaried manner, and 
their attention directed to the fame objects, let their future pro- 
. feffions be ever fo different. Tnis our Author deems a capital 
abfurdity in education ; and he wifhes to rectify it, by diverfify- 
_ Ing, as far as requifite, the objects of tuition, and regulating 
the ftudies of the pupil by the views of his future profeffion 
and employments. As education is now generally conducted at 
public fchools, little, if any thing more is regarded, than the 
furnifhing the pupil’s mind with a certain degree of claffical 
_knowledge:—often to the greac neglect of the more refined 
parts of Englifh literature, and gencrally, to the total neglect 
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of many branches of fcience, equally ornamental and bene- 
ficial to the fcholar, the gentleman, or the man of bufinefs. 

‘ Though it cannot be fuppofed (fays this Writer) that young 
people in general are capable of any long, intenfé, or methodi- 
cal reafoning, yet as they do, and muft neceffarily reafon, judge 
and determine upon many occafions for them(felves, it is of great 

‘importance to enable them, as early as poffible, to perform thefe 
operations aright. ‘That education which aims at nothing more 
than ftoring the mind with knowledge, without enabling it to 
difcriminate and appreciate that knowledge, is certainly defec- 
tive in the moft effential part. This is knowledge without 
judgment, which fetters and enflaves, without improving and 
invigorating the powers of the mind. However fpscious fuch 
qualifications may appear to incompetent judges, their real 
merit is inconfiderable. Thofe who are intended for learned 
profeffions, in which their fuccefs and eminence depend fo much 
on acutenefs and accuracy of reafoning, will owe no great ob- 
ligations to that tutor, whofe inftructions have been applied to 
their memory rather than their judgment. In learning the dead 
languages, indeed, the attention of youth muft neceflarily be 
Jong confined to words, and the mere exercife of memory, be- 
fore they can be competent judges of fentiment ; but their pre- 
ceptors fhould always remember, that words are of no ufe in 
any language, but as they are the vehicle of fentiment. . If, 
therefore, they be accuftomed too long to regard the former in 
preference to ‘the latter, they will become pedants, or mere 
verbal critics, but never elegant or polite {cholars,’ 
There is much truth in this remark, if there be no novelty in 
it. The general run of our public fchools affords perpetual 
evidences of a moft difgraceful neglect of the mind. But we 
would not infinuate any refleétion on claffical knowledge. On 
the contrary, we efteem it abfolutely eflential to a finifhed edu- 
cation. It frequently lays the foundation of the moft important 
acquifitions :—gives an elegance to the mind, and opens on it 
beauties peculiar to itfelf:—and fuch as a mere Englifh fcholar 
»wj]l. be {car@ely able to form any tolerable conception of. It 
will be the means of forming the pupil to the pureft and moft 
perfpicuous methods: of compofition, and will beftow a grace 
and correétnefs on his common converfation. A man of found, 
claffical erudition may, by a difcerning critic, be diftinguifhed 
almoft immediately from a perfon who was not originally, and 
who hath not been thoroughly converfant with the ancient 
models of all that is fublime in genius, and beautiful in ex- 
preflion: and who hath acquired all his knowledge from, and 
formed his tafte on tranflations, and Englifh writers only. 
There will be a deficiency, which the beft natural abilities, and 
the moft extenfive Englifh reading, will feldom, if ever, be able 
f 2 te 
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to fupply. We pretend not to account for this: but we are 
perfuaded it is a fa@t; and from that perfuafion, would moft 
earneftly recommend the ftudy of the Greek and Roman claffics 
to all who are defigned fora learned profeffion, or for genteel 
life :' nor let them flatter themfelves with a hope, which is chiefly 
fupported by indolence and vanity, that they can acquire a fuffi- 
cient ftock of knowledge to qualify them for their ftations in life, 
without fubmitting to the drudgery of confulting the originals. 
This pretumption is the general refource of the lazy and the 
fuperficial, whofe underftandings are of a flimfy contexture, 
and ‘whole acquifitions in fcience and literature are the un- 
mellowed fruits of a.vacant hour. 

Our great predile€tion for the Greek and Latin claffics hath 
drawn from us this warm atteftation to their excellence and utility. 
And yet, we cannot help Jamenting the wrong-methods of edu- 
cation which ,prevail at moft fchools,—efpecially thofe which 
have been eftablithed on endowments. Boys are fhackled and 
hampered by words. Their ideasare left by the mafter to, fhoot 
at random, and to open of their own accord. The memory is 
loaded, and the mind uninformed. The great objects of life are 
totally difregarded, and the boy:is fent to college, or placed.out 
for fome other employment in. life, with a heap of words on his 
head, or the fables’ of antiquity, ill underftood, floating in.his 
imagination.” This is.al] the mafter hath accomplifhed after fix, 
feven, .and ifometimes eight long years, of lecturing and flog- 
ging. Glorious acquifitions ! How well prepared is the pupil 
to add a luftre-to profeffion in life, where knowledge and found 
judgment are requifite! If, indeed, he is defigned for any pro- 
fefion, except the pulpit, his infufficiency will be a bar to his 
reaping any: confiderable advantage from it. We fay, except the 
pulpit—for this is too frequently an afylum fordunces, ‘The 
_ parfon’may be. nothing more than a {chool-boy run to feed; .and 
what through ignorance and fuperftition among ‘fome, and 
infidelity and -indifference among others, there is now no ab- 
folute neceflity, that * what is fown in weaknefs fhould be raifed 


in power.’ : a ks 


Aer. VII. Scelta di Lettere familiari, Se. i.e. A Sele&tion of 
familiar Letters, for the Ufe of Students in the I:alian Tongue. 
By Jofeph Barretti, Secretary for foreign Correfpondence, to 
the‘Royal Academy. -1zmo, 2 Vols. 78. 6d. Nourfe. 1779+ 


PANHE Author obferves in his preface, ‘ that the prefent 
§ ‘fele€&tion will, perhaps, be deemed {uperior to every other 

in the beauty and variety of fubjects handled in the different 
letters, as-wellias in the correctnefs and elegance of language 
with which thefe fubjects.are adorned.’ He infifts much ¢ on 
the time and pains which he has beftowed, in order to give 
3 his 
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his performance thefe two advantages, and to render it coms 
pletely deferving of the public approbation.’ , 

The tafk of fele&ting the fineft paflages from the works of 
agreeable writers, requires attention, tafte, and judgment, but 
is not commonly confidered as a work of much labour, Mr, 
Barretti, however, is of a different opinion: and as he has 
toiled through what appears to him a very arduous undertaking, 
with fo much Chri/tian patience *, it is pity he does not perfevere 
afew minutes longer, and gratify his reader, by fubjoining a 
table of contents, with the titles of the various fubjects treated 
in his eighty-fix letters. At prefent, his publication has neither 
index, contents, nor mottos, prefixed to the letters, expreffive 
of the fubjeéts treated in them : fo that, partly on this account, 
and partly from the long-winded, round-about manner, familiar 
to the Italian writers, we muft proceed a confiderable length in 
each lettey before we difcover the fubje& of it. Nor is ths the 
only inconvenience arifing from fuch careleffnefs. A book fent 
into the world with fo little regard to the patience of the reader, 
produces a continued feries of difappointments. Seeing a letter 
from Captain to Colonel you expect obfervae 
tions, perhaps, on the art of war, but are wearied with a com- 
mon-place leéture of morality. You may hear of battles and 
ficges from a bifhop, when you expected a fermon. A duke or 
earl entertains you with a difcourfe on the parts of fpeech ; and 
a learned academician talks to you of the culture of pine- 
apples, 

We mean not, by thefe obfervations, to difapprove of the fe- 
lection itfelf, which contains a great variety of letters equally 
entertaining and inftructive, and which, we are perfuaded, will 
be found far fuperior to any thing of the kind in the Italian 
language. We with, however, that Mr. Barretti had taken 
the trouble to inform us, how he came poflefled of the manu- 
fcript letters which he publifhes, and from what books he ex- 
traéted the printed ones. By this means, we might be enabled 
to learn what alterations he has made, and whether we are reads 
ing the works of Annibal Caro, or of Giufeppe Barretti. This 
is left doubtful in the Author’s preface, in which heonly fays— 
* E chi s’intende di fcrivere, vedra ch’io non mi fono ne’feguenti 
fogli lafciatco andar foverchio all’ infingardia.’” * And whore 
ever is acquainted with the art of compofition will perceive, 
that in the following fheets 1 have not allowed mytelf to be in. 
fluenced by lazinefs,’ . 
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* Se fogpiungefli, che, per procacciarle quefti due pregi, io mi 
fono cri/lianamente fconcio quanto doveva, & fenza il minimo 


rifparmio di fatica, &c. 
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The moft valuable letters in this felection are thofe which 
treat of the Italian literature, and explain the charadter, the 
virtues, and defects, of the Italian poets and hiftorians. We 
cannot, however, agree with Mr. Barretti * (for we prefume, 
the opinion is his own), that Algarotti, Goldoni, and Beccaria, 
are * rude and barbarous, and foolifh writers.’ If we except 
the greateft poet of the age}, the three names above mentioned 


are, perhaps, thofe which do moft honour to the lift of the late tf, 


or living authors of Italy. Their works are read and efteemed 
in their own country, and they have had the good fortune to 
pafs the feas, and to meet with much applaufe. from foreign 
Nations, 


* Vol. II. p. 248. + Metaftafio. -- 

t Algarotti is dead, and has a magnificent monument at Pifa, 
erected to his honour by the King of Pruffia, with this infcription, 
* Ovidij 4mulo, Newtoni Difcipulo,’ G.i--¢ 
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Art. VIII. The Widowed Queen: or, Elizabeth, Dowager of Edward 
IV. delivering up her Second Son from San&uary: and, t bilippa to 
Edward \\l. in favour of the Burghers of Calais. Being a Poem, 
and Oration, to which Prizes were adjudged by the Provoft and 
Senior-Fellows of Trinity-College, Dublin, in Hillary Term, 
1777. Written by Jerom Alley. 4to. 1s. 6d. Wallis. 1778. 


HE eftablifhment of literary prizes for the young ftudents 

at our univerfities, is an improvement.'on academical 
education, which does great credit to the prefent age: and it is 
attended with advantages too obvious to efcape the notice of the 
moft inattentive obferver. 

There is one circumftance refpecting thefe literary contefts, 
which ought, in our opinion, to have made part of the plan of 
their inftitution; namely, to have the fuccefsful compofition 
printed, at the public expence of the particular feminary ‘where 
the prize has been adjudged. 

It is true, that the Poemata Seatoniana, which are annually 
printed, do not feem to favour our opinion; but it muft be 
confidered, that the cafes are by no means exaétly fimilar. 
Among thofe who have taken their Mafter of Arts degree, 
and who alone are qualified to be candidates for Mr. Seaton’s 
prize, the few, who are capable of diftinguifhing themfelves 
with credit, have generally, before that time, an eftablifhed 
reputation, fo that academical honours and rewards are no longer 
objects of ambition. 

But with the young ftudent, who has a name and reputation 
to acquire, the cafe is totally different. And, indeed, facts 
prove that it is fo: of thofe who have obtained early academi- 
cal honours (we confine ourfelves to the Englifh univerfities, 
of 
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of which we fpeak from experience), there are not a few whofe 
maturer abilities have juftified the decifions that were then made 
in their favour. | 

With refpec&t to the prize compofitions of Mr. Alley, if it be 
confidered, that they were written at the age of feventeen, they 
cannot but be thought to have confiderable merit. The 
Widowed Queen is not without her beauties: we could with, 
however, that the poem had been written in any other meafure 


than blank verfe. 

To write blank verfe, requires not only great powers of 
language, but alfo a confummate knowledge of its harmony, 
together with that nicety of ear, which, though nature muft 
beftow it, can only be perfected by great and conftant practice. 

Hence it is, that fo few young poets have fuccceded in blank 
verfe. If verie be but divefted of its rhyme, it is rarely that any 
thing farther is aimed at; confequently, the tedious monotony 
of the couplet remains, without any thing being fubftituted in 
the place of what it has loft. 

The Oration of Chilippa is well written, and contains many 
paflages that would not difgrace a more experienced writer: 
fuch is the following, with which the Oration concludes. 

‘ If, fir, I folicited any thing unreafonable—if my petitions were 
not fanctified by juftice, and founded on truth—if it was a Nero, or 
a Dionyfius | was entreating, my foul might bode a refufal! but, 
when the equity of my wifhes cannot be denicd—when Edward is my 
judge, am Ito fear for the further miferies of the diftrefled? can you 
—who have been half an age feeking occafions to do good and per- 
forming it! can you-—-who, even Envy muit confefs, were never the 
enemy of juftice—who added luftre to dignity by humanity and coms 
pailion—whofe generous fympaihy extended to all mankind—can 
you, | fay, with a fordid littlenefs of mind, forget yourfelf ina 
ftruggle to overcome that fpirit of philanthropy which ennobles 
every action—can your thoughts be a moment poifed, when you re- 
fleét, that even the prerogative of conqueft gives but a power over 


: the freedom and property of the captive? Yes, my lord, they have 
’  a-right to the fecurity of life—they have a right to more, much 


more, than upon an occafion of infinitely greater provocation, you 
performed without folicitation: when Philip, the haughty Philip * 
facrificed his Britith captives to a fanguinary revenge—did Edward 
retaliate?—no! with an heroifm, worthy of himfelf, he fubdued his 
refentment—he left the murderers to the vengeance of heaven, and 
was rewarded with that fabbath of the mind, which is the conftant 
enjoyment of the truly virtuous. 

‘ Still, my lord, my fears inform me, you are riveted to your’ 
purpofe—If it be fo—if your generofity cannot determine you—if, 
in this imaginary plenitude of power, you {corn adhering to that 
fyftem, you fo glorioufly begun—if the wifhes of your people, the: 
prayers and intreaties of your child, and your wife, are unavailing— 
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if you difregard the confequences of fuch an action—the hatred and 
contempt of France—the difaffeétion of Engiand, teught no longer 
to eftcem what fhe once adored—at leaft deceive not yourfelf with 
imaginary hopes of advantage; let not the gleam of a momentary 
thought give colour to fuch a deception— and, though you difregard 
the imbecility of a woman’s arguments, difregard not the reproaches 
of the injured, or the feelings of a man; thofe feclings which yonder 
profpect might aroufe, methinks, to tendere{t fympathy—Sce Calais, 
how fallen!—fee her pride humbled to the dult!—Here, Grief, 
fitting like an hermit, folicits forrow to himfelf—there, gentle as a 
dove, Affection fixes her eyes on the beloved objeét—here, Age, in 
the bitternefs of his heart, laments the tardinefs of death—and there 
Infancy {miles at its mother’s woes—Bur look! my lord, ’us Pa- 
triotifm in the perfon of Vienne! his neck bound with a halter 
whofe brows fhould be wreathed with everlafting laurel! Hark! he 
cries to his illuftrious companions—‘* Is this the meed of an honour- 
~ able refiftance? is it thus the gallant Edward deems of valour? and 
are we to perifh for being men? But, be it fo—he fhall fee we are 
not to fall unrevenged! and, even in our laft agonies, we will look 
with contempt on the mercilefs Briton—f{mile in a eonfcioufnefs of 
our own glory—and convince him that virtue is happinefs, even in 
death; and guilt, at beft, but fplendid mifery!”—If this profpect 
cannot excite, or this language command your feelings for iuch 
diftrefs! proceed on your purpofes—emulate the cruelty of Car- 
thage! and while Envy exults in the ruins of your fame, enjoy the 
certainty of having obtained an immortality of difgrace— Will you 
not proceed ?—Will you not perform the deed —ana, having tri 
umphed over the feelings of nature, take Shame and Remorte for 
your eternal guefts?—Nay, rafh man, you fhall not ftir—Cruhh me! 
torture me in every nerve—but rufh not upon your own difgrace! 
By all that is gentle and generous—by all that is merciful and fore 
giving—by all chat is interefting and precious! I conjure you defift— 
free thofe captives—{ubdue your paflions—and return to yourfelf— 
But, what do I fee! a tear in my Edward’s eye! and compliance 
{miling on his face! Yes! bountiful heaven! 1 am not deceived! 


Pierre is free—Philippa has fucceeded, and Edward is the hero: For 
Edward hath conquered himfelf!’ C.- vo ee. 


Ast. 1X. A Difcourfe on Commerce; which obtained the. Premium in 
_ the Academy of Marfeilles, in the Year 1777. By M. Liguier, 


Merchant of Marfeilles. Tranflated from the French. 12M0. 
zs. Dodiley. 1779. 





E have here a very melancholy picture of the evils that 
flow from extenfive commerce. Whatever exaggera- 
tion can lend to eloquence, or mifreprefentation can borrow from 
: facts, and pieces of facts artfully put together, is difplayed in 
this Difcourfe, “That opulence is the parent of luxury, and that 
luxury is the fource of corruption, are fome of the ftanding 
maxims of almoft every common-place-book. Our Readers, 
therefore, have only to confider commerce as the fource of 
wealth, and they will poffefs the whole chain of reafoning, 


which 





























Liguier’s Difcourfe on Comimerce. 44t 
which Monfieur Liguier-employs in an{weting the queftion pro- 
pofed by the Academy of Marfcilles—‘* What has been at all 
timés the influence of commerce on the genit’s and manners of 
men ?”— Nothing can be more hackneyed than this fubjeét, taken 
in the conné@tion juft mentioned ; and yet Mr. L. not fatisfied 
with retailing the triteft obfervations, embellifhed with all the 
tinfel of declamation, ventures to tel] us, that * no body has 
yet taken pains to inquire into it’ (which, though it be not the 
only new pofition in his eflay; we could with were the only er- 
roneous one) and that © this great and important queftion was 
veferved for the academy of a commercial city, famous through 
twenty ages for its glory and exiftence, the rival of Carthagé, 
and the ally of Rome.’ 

The whole of this differtation affords an ample fpecimen of 
that kind of reafoning, which logicians have marked and cone 
demned, as concluding ex abufu ad ufum, and is much of.a 
piece with his curious aflertion concerning the Quinguina, or 
Peruvian Bark, which he fays, * has certainly been produtive 
of more mifchief than good to mankind, on account of its a- 
dulteration.’ We fhall not detain our readers with examining 
the fallacies of a writer who is fonder of paradox than of 
truth ; and who fubftitutes the language of declamatwon for the 
{pirit of philofophy. 

The Tranflator of this piece has introduced it with a preface 
of eleven pages. Though we differ very wideiy from this 
Gentleman, in our idea of the utility of Liguicr’s work, we 
fhall not fupprefs his fentiments : 

‘ At a tiie when the fpirit of emigtation has arifen in this 
country to the height of enthufiafm; the European nations, 
ftill thirfting for the dangerous acquifition of territory, or the 
falfe glory of conqueft, are plowing the vaft bofom of the ex- 
tenfive ocean, in fearch of new regions; when the difaffection 
between our parent country and the American colonies has beat 
the alarm, from the banks of the Ohio to the banks of the 
Ganges: I flatter myfelf this fhort but fenfible diflertation, will 
not be unacceptable to the candid enquirer, and meet with the 


approbation of the difinterefted and difcerning philofopher. | 


Though it militates with the common opinion, it breathes fach 
a f{pirit of liberality and truth, and abounds in fuch pertinent 
and judicious remarks, as cannot fail to fecure to it the coms 
mendation of every impartial reader.’ 
After this fplendid eulogium on his Author, he proceegs to 
a pathetic difplay of the cayfes that contributed to the downfal 
of Rome; and he breathes a claffic figh over the departed virtue, 
liberty, and grandeur of the Roman people. But as he attrie 
butes their ruin to a thirft for congue/?, what he here fays, has 
nothing to do with commerce, and might ferve as an introdu@ion, 
| to 
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to any other eflay as well as this, and to almoft any other fub- 
ject as well as commerce. He next makes a tranfition to the 
prefent State of Spain, afcribing its decline to the difcovery and 
conqueft of South America; and he concludes with a fevere 
cenfure on the difflolute manners and corruptions of our own 
countrymen, which he pronounces to be * the baneful confe- 
quences of overgrown fortunes, haftily accumulated by foreign 
commerce:’ and particularly, of the immenfe wealth amafled in 
the Eaft Indies. * Hence bribery and corruption have crept into 
the Senate-houfe, and bafely counterfeit the femblance of that 
liberty which they help to deftroy.—The Tranflator emu- 
Jatés his original in pomp of diction, they are certainly every 
way worthy of each other. § Cantare pares.’ T. 
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Art. X. A Defence of the Reverend Theophilus Lindjey from the Ate 
tack of William Burgh, Efq; inter{perfed with Remarks on Church 
Authority ; on Reafon as the Judge, and Self-Denial as the Teft, 
of religious Truth, in Oppofition to him. Addreffed to the Bithops. 
By aPhyfician. &vo. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1778. 


HIS work, as we are informed in the preface, was pub- 
lifhed three years ago in Ireland, where the Author at 
that time:refided. It was then incorporated with other theolo- 
gical matters. But as Mr. Burgh has fince thought proper to 
publith another volume on the fame fubject with his firft, and 
to continue his ftrain of abufe againft Mr. Lindfey, and in his 
endeavours to depreciate reafon as the judge of truth, it has been 
deemed neceflary to feparate it from the reft, and reprint it in 
its prefent detached form. It contains a number of fenfible and 
{pirited remarks on the fubjects fpecified in the title, expreffed 
in very {trong and forcible language. ‘Thefe the Author has 
applied with great propriety and effect to the dodtrine of the 
Trinity, the conduct of Mr. Lindfey, and the manner in which 
Mr. Burgh has attempted to undervalue the merit, and to con- 
fute the opinions of that Writer. The whole is addrefled to 
the Bifhops of England, in a dedication replete with farcaftic 
reflections, and bitter invectives againit their Lordfhips, on ac- 
count both of their ecclefiaftical and of their political condudt. 
The Author appears to have read and reflected upon the fub- 
jects he profefles to difcufs: his fentiments are in general ra- 
tional and manly ; and he has given feveral juft rebukes to Mr. 
Burgh for the temerity with which he has engaged. in fuch a 
controverfy, the peremptorinefs of his decifions on a fubjeé he 
fo lately began to confider, and the virulence of his invectives 
againft al]l.who prefume to differ from him in opinion. But 
being aman of a lively and luxuriant imagination, rather than 
of -ferigus thought and judgment, his compofition is loofe and 


defultory, his ideas are fomietimes indiftinct, and his language 
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is not always correct. Weare forry to add that, in our opi- 
nion, he has leflened the merit and ufefulnefs of his work by 


the low and indecent images and allufions under which he ex- ° 


pofes the abfurdities of the Athanafian doctrine, and by a conti- 
nued ftrain of harfh invective againft ecclefiaftics, and public 
teachers of all fe€&ts and denominations. It is to be regretted 
that, writing in defence of Mr. Lindfey, he had not caught more 
of Wir Lindfey’s meek and charitable fpirit. In faét, he has 
defended that writer too much in the fpirit and manner of Mr, 
Burgh. The beft apology that can be made for our Phyfician 
is, that his temper has been heated, and his paffions raifed by 
perfecution. In his Preface he fays, * I have already expe- 
rienced a large portion of enraged orthodoxy, in a fitter kingdom.’ 
To this fentence there is fubjoined the following note: * In 
where the Writer practifed feveral years. But there, 
unfortunately for him, Orthodoxy and Bigotry had pitched their 
tents. He happened to take a decided part in a theological 
difpute carried on by two neighbouring clergymen. As it may 
be fuppofed, he took the fide of liberal enquiry, and generous 
principles. In confequence thereof, he raifed enemies to him- 
felf of all defcriptions; thofe called High Church, and thofe 
called Old-light Prefbyterians ; the fame fort of Chriftians both, 
though differently named, and both Papzi/fs in the ftricteft fenfe, 
only that they never kifled the Pope’s toe. — The pulpit teemed 
with invective againft him, while the e/ablifbed clergy, almoft 
to a man, left no ftone unturned to injure him, net only in 
his private charaéter, but his public profeffion. ‘The whole ex- 
hibited a genuine picture of clerical perfecution, which will never 
ceafe till the priefthood, as a common enemy to fociety, to 
peace, and good neighbourhood, fhall be deftroyed. It ended, 
however, as matters of this fort, by an happy change in politi- 
cal fcience, now generally end, in blufter and impotence, on 
the clergy’s fide. Rome’s bulls have loft their horns.—On 
the above occafion, he was kept in countenance, next to the 
goodnefs of his caufe, and the integrity of his intentions, by 
the fteady and affectionate attachment of all thofe who were 
éfteemed of the beft underftanding and private virtue in the 
place. His opponents were chiefly people who never read be- 
yond the trafh of Wefley or Romaine ; and who make it a point 
of confcience never to think, decaufe their grandfathers and 
grandmothers, their godfathers and godmothers, thought for 
them. 

Thus may all clerical perfecution end! And may this in fu- 
ture be a juft defcription and divifion of thofe who countenance 
and thofe who decry the ufe of reafon and freedom of enquir 
in matters of religion! But we would caution all who fuffer by 
the intemperate zeal of others, to guard againft a like fpirit in 

themfelves ; 
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themfelves ; and we woyld advife our Author, in particular, to 
take it into ferious confideration, whether the manner in which 
he writes hath not a tendency to exafperate rather than to con- 
vince thofe who differ from him; and whether, as we obferved 
refpecting Mr. Burgh, it can pleafe any but the more violent 
and bigotted of thofe who agree with him in his general fen- 


timents. E m. ; 


Aer. XI. An hiftorical Account of the Rife and Progrefs of the C heatee 
of South Carolina and Giorgia. 2 Vols. 8vo. ics. Boards, 
Donaldfon. 1779. 


N the prefent fituation of affairs in the Weftern world, every 
publication which cafts any new light on its hiftory, or 
communicates any valuable information concerning its natural, 
political, or commercial ftate, is particularly interefting. It 
is the intention of this work to defcribe a part of that valt con- 
tinent, of which no regular account has hitherto been written. 
Firft attempts of this kind are unavoidably attended with diffi- 
culties. The beft materials to which the hiftortan can have 
accels, are often confufed and imperfect: many of the facts 
which the thread of his narrative obliges him to relate, are 
minute and uninterefting. The Author of this Hiftory is aware 
of thefe difficulties, and pleads them in excufe for the defects 
of his Work. At the fame time he acknowledges, that with 
refpect to ftyle and compofition, he ought rather to fupplicate 
indulgence, than claim applaufe. He refts his chief merit on 
the diligence with which he has colleSted, and the care and 
fidelity with which he has employed, t the original materials, 
which a refidence of feveral years at Charles Town enabled him 
to command.—And on this ground we think he has fome title 
to the public attention. Though the work is extremely defi- 
cient in the graces of hiftorical compofition, and though in the 
deta:l of faéts it is often tedious, it will probably be preferved 
as a valuable colleétion of materials, from whence future writers 
of fuperior abilities may derive affiftance in forming a general 
Hiftory of the Colonies. 

Among other curious particulars contained in this hiftorical 
Account of South Carolina, the following inftance of the power 
of fanaticifm is worthy of being preferved : 

‘ The family of Dutartres, confifting of four fons and four 
daughters, were defcendants of French refugees, who came into 
Carolina after the reyocation of the ediét of Nantz. They 
lived in Orange-quarter, and, though in low circumftances, «l- 
ways maintained an honeft character, and were efteemed by 
their neighbours perfcns of blamelefs and irreproachable lives, 
But at this time a ftrolling Moravian preacher happening to 
come to that quarter where they lived, infinuated himfeif into 
theip 
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their family, and partly by converfation, and partly by the 
writings of Jacob Behmen, which he put into their hands, filied 
their heads with wild and fantaftic ideas. Unhappily for the 
poor family, thofe ftrange notions gained ground on them, info- 
much that in one year they began to withdraw themfelves from 
the ordinances of public worfhip, and all converfation with the 
world around them, and ftrongly to imagine they were the only 
family upon earth who had the knowledge of the true God, 
and whom he vouchfafed to inftruét, either by the immediate 
impulfes of his Spirit, or by figns and tokens from heaven. At 
length it came to open vifions and revelations. God raifed up 
a prophet among them, like unto Mofes, to whom he taught 
them to hearken. This prophet was Peter Rombert, who had 
married the eldeft daughter of the family when a widow. To 


this man the Author and Governor of the world deigned to re- 


veal, in the plaineft manner, that the wickednefs of man was 
again fo great in the world, that as in the days of Noah he was 
determined to deftroy all men from off the face of it, except 
one family whom he would fave for raifing up a godly feed 
upon earth. This revelation Peter Rombert was fure of, and 
felt it as plain as the wind blowing on his body, and the reft 
of the family, with «qual confidence and prefumption, firmly 
believed it. 
© A few days after this, God was pleafed to reveal himfelf.a 
fecond time to the prophet, faying, Put away the woman whom 
thou haft for thy wife, and when I have deftroyed this wicked 
generation, I will raife up her firft hufband from the dead, and 
they fhall be man and wife as before, and go thou and take to 
wife her youngeft fifter, who is a virgin, fo fhall the chofen 
family be reftored entire, and the holy feed preferved pure and 
undefiled in it. At firft the father, when he heardyof this re- 
velation, was ftaggered at fo extraordinary a command from 
heaven; but the prophet affured him that God would give him 


-afign, which accordingly happened ; upon which the old man 


took his youngeft daughter by the hand, and gave her to the 
wife prophet immediately for his wife, who, without further 


‘ceremony, took the damfel and deflowered her. Thus, for fome 


time, they continued in aéts of inceft and adultery, until that 
period which made the fatal difcovery, and introduced the 
bloody fcene of blind fanaticifm and madnefs. 

© Thofe deluded wretches were fo far pofleffed with the falfe 
conceit of their own righteoufnefs and holinefs, and of the 
horrid wickednefs of all others, that they refufed obedience to 
the civil magiftrate,:and all laws and ordinances of men. Upon 
pretence that God commanded them.to bear no arms, they not 
only refufed to comply with the miktia law, “2 alfo the law 
for, repairing the highways. After long forbeargnce, Mr. Sim- 
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mons, a worthy magiftrate, and the officer of the militia in that 
quarter, found it neceflary to iffue his warrants for levying the 
penalty of the laws upon them. But by this time Judith Du- 
tartre, the wife the prophet obtained by revelation, proving 
with child, another warrant was iffued for bringing her before 
the juftice to beexamined, and bound over tothe general feffions, 
in confequence of a law of the province, framed for preventing 
baftardy. The conftable having received his warrants, and 
being jealous of meeting with no good ufage in the execution 
of his office, prevailed on two or three of his neighbours to go 
along with him. ‘The family obferving the conftable coming, 
and being apprized of his errand, confulted their prophet, who 
foon told them that God commanded them to arm and defend 
themfelves againft perfecution, and their fubftance againft the 
robberies of ungodly men; afluring them at the fame time that 
no weapon formed againft them fhould profper. Accordingly 
they did fo, and laying hold of their arms, fired on the con- 
ftable and his followers, and drove them out of their plantation. 
Such behaviour was not to be tolerated, and therefore Captain 
Simmons gathered a party of militia, and went to protec the 
conftable in the execution of his office. When the deluded fa- 
mily faw the juftice and his party approaching, they fhut them- 
felyes up in their houfe, and firing from it like furies, fhot 
Captain Simmons dead on the fpot, and wounded feveral of his 
party. The militia returned the fire, killed one woman within 
the houfe, and afterwards forcibly entering it, took the reft 
prifoners, fix in number, and brought them to Charleftown. 

¢ At the Court of general feffions, held in September 1724, 
three of them were brought to trial, found guilty and con- 
demned. Alas! miferable creatures, what amazing infatua- 
tion pofleffed them ! They pretended they had the Spirit of God 
Jeading them to all truth, they knew it and felt it: but this fpi- 
rit, inftead of influencing them to obedience, purity, and peace, 
commanded them to commit rebellion, inceft, and murder. What 
is {till more aftonifhing, the principal perfonsamong them, I mean 
the prophet, the father of the family, and Michael Boneau, 
never were convinced of their delufion, but perfifted in it until 
their laft breath. During their trial they appeared altogether 
unconcerned and fecure, affirming that God was on their fide, 
and therefore they feared not what man could do unto them. 
They freely told the inceftuous ftory in open court in all its 
circumftances and aggravations, with a good countenance, and 
very readily confeflkd the facts refpeéting their rebellion and 
murder, with which they ftood charged, but pled their autho- 
rity from God in vindication of themfelves, and infifted they 
had done nothing in either cafe but by his exprefs command. 
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¢ Asit iscommonly the duty of clergymen to vifit perfons 
under fentence of death, both to convince them of their error 
and danger, and prepare them for death by bringing them to a 
penitent difpofition ; Alexander Garden, the epifcopal minifter 
of Charleftown, to whom we are indebted for this account, at- 
tended thofe condemned perfons with great dilizence and con- 
cern. What they had affirmed in the court of juftice, they re- 
peated and confefled to him in like manner in the prifon. When 
he began to reafon with them, and to explain the heinous na- 
ture of their crimes, they treated him with difdain. Their 
motto was, Anfwer him not a word; who is he that fhould 
prefume to teach them, who had the Spirit of God {peaking in- 
wardly to their fouls. In all they had done, they faid they had 
obeyed the voice of God, and were now about to fuffer martyr- 
dom for his religion. But God had aflured them, that he 
would either work a deliverance for them, or raife them up 
from the dead on the third day. Thefe things the three men 
continued confidently to believe, and notwithftanding all the 
means ufed to convince them of their miftake, perfifted in the 
fame belief until the moment they expired. At their execution 
they told the fpectators with feeming triumph, they fhould foon 
fee them again, for they were certain they fhould rife from the 
dead on the third day. 

‘ With refpect to the other three, the daughter Judith being 
with child, was not tried, and the two fons, David and John 
Dutartre, about eighteen and twenty years of age, having been 
alfo tried and condemned, continued fullen and referved, in 
hopes of feeing thofe that were executed rife from the dead ; but 
being difappointed, they became, or at leaft {eemed to become, 
fenfible of their error, and were both pardoned. Yet not long 
afterwards one of them relapfed into the fame fnare, and mur- 
dered an innocent perfon, without either provocation or pre- 
vious quarrel, and for no other reafon, as he confefled, but 
that God had commanded him fo todo. Being a fecond time 
brought to trial, he was found guilty of murder and condemned, 
Mr. Garden attended him again under the fecond fentence, and 
acknowledged, with great appearance of fuccefs. No man 
could appear more deeply fenfible of his error and delufion, or 
could die a more fincere and hearty penitent on account of his 
horrid crimes. With great attention he liftened to Mr. Gar- 
den, while he explained to him the terms of pardon and falva- 
tion propofed in the Gofpel, and feemed to die.in the humble 
hopes of mercy, through the all-fufficient merits of a Re- 
deemer.” 

‘ Thus ended that tragical fcene of fanaticifm, in which 
feven perfons loft their lives, one was killed, two were mur- 
dered, and four executed for the murders. A fignal and me- 
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lancholy inftance of the weaknefs and frailty of human riatuté, 
and to what giddy heights of extravagance and madnefs, an in- 
flamed imagination will carry unfortunate mortals,’ 

To this we fhall fubjoin the following entertaining relation 
of a congrefs between Governor Glen and the Creek Indians in 
1752. 

f About the year 1752 the flames of war broke out among 
fome Indian nations, which threatened to involve the province 
of Carolina in the calamity. The Creeks having quarrelled 
with their neighbours for permitting fome Indians to pafs 
through their country to wage war againft them, by way of re- 
venge had killed fome Cherokees nigh the gates of Charles- 
town. A Britifh trader to the Chickefaw nation had likewifé 
been fcalped by a party of warriors belonging to the fame na- 
tion. Governor Glen, in order to demand fatisfaétion for thefe 
outrages, fent a meflenger to the Creeks, requefting a confer- 
ence at Charleftown with their leading men. ‘The Creeks re- 
turned for anfwer, that they were willing to meet him, but as 
the path had not been open and fafe for fome time, they could 
not enter the fettlement without a guard to efcort them. Upon 
which the Governor fent fifty horfemen, who met them at the 
confines of their territories, and convoyed Malatchee, with above 
an hundred of his warriors, to Charleftown. 

‘ As they arrived on Sunday, the Governor did not fummon 
his council until the day following, to hold a congrefs with 
them. At this meeting a number of gentlemen were prefent;, 

‘whom curiofity had drawn together to fee the warriors and 
hear their fpeeches, When they entered the counci]-chamber 
the Governor arofe and took them by the hand, fignifying that 
he was glad to fee them, and then addrefled them to the fol- 
lowing effect: ** Being tied together by the moft folemn trea- 
ties, 1 call you by the beloved names of friends and brothers: 
In the name of the great King George, I have fent for you, on 
bufinefs of the greateft confequence to your nation. I would 
have received you yefterday on your arrival, but it was a be- 
loved day, dedicated to repofe and the concerns of a future life. 
I am forry to hear that you have taken up the hatchet, which 
I flattered myfelf had been for ever buried. It is my defire to 
have the chain brightened and renewed, not only between you 
and the Englifh, but alfo. between you and other Indian nations. 

~ You are all our friends, and I could wifh that all Indians in 
friendfhip with us were alfo friends one with another. You 
have complained to me of the Cherokees permitting the north- 
ern Indians to come through their country to war againft yous 
and fupplying them with provifions and ammunition for that 
purpofe. The Cherokees, on the other hand, allege, that. it 

is not in their power to prevent them, and declare, that stay 
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their people happen to be out hunting, thofe northern Indians 
come into their towns well armed, and in fuch numbers that 
they are not able to refift them. 

<< | propofe that a treaty of friendhhip and peace be concluded 
firft with the Englifh, and then with the Cherokees, in fuch a 
manner as may render it durable. Some of your people have 
from {maller crimes proceeded to greater. Firft, they waylaid 
the Cherokees, and killed one of them in the midft of our fet- 
tlements ; then they came to Charleftown, where fome Chere- 
kees at the fame time happened to be, and thoughI cautioned 
them, and they promifed to do no mifchief, yet the next day 
they aflaulted and murdered feveral of them nigh the gates of 
this town. For thefe outrages I have fent for you, to demand 
fatisfa€tion ; and alfo for the murder committed in one of your 
towns, for which fatisfaction was made by the death of another 
perfon, and not of the murderer. For the future, I acquaint 
you, that nothing will be deemed as fatisfaction for the lives of 
our people, but the lives of thofe perfons themfelves who hall 
be guilty of the murder. The Englifh never make treaties of 
friendfhip but with the greateft deliberation, and when made 
obferve them with the ftricteft punctuality. They are, at the 
fame time, vigilant, and will not fuffer other nations to infringe 
the fmalleft article of fuch treaties. It would tend to the hap- 
pinefs of your people, were you equally careful to watch againft 
the beginnings of evil ; for fometimes a fmall fpark, if not at- 
tended to, may kindle a great fire; and a flight fore, if fuffered 
to fpread, may endanger the whole body. Therefore, I have fent 
for you to prevent farther mifchief, and I hope you come dif- 
pofed to give fatisfaction for the outrages already committed, 
and to promife and agree to maintain peace and friendfhip with 
ycur neighbours for the future.” 

‘ This fpeech delivered to the Indians was interpreted by 
Lachlan M‘Gilvray, an Indian trader, who underftood their 
language. After which Malatchee, the king of the Lower 
Creek nation, ftood forth, and with a folemnity and dignity of 
manner that aftonifhed all prefent, in anfwer, addrefled the 
Governor to the following effect: “* I never had the honour to 
fee the great King George, nor to hear his talk—But you are 
in his place——-I have heard yours, and I like it well—Your 
fentiments are agreeable to my own—The great King wilely 
judged, that the beft way of maintaining friendfhip between 
white and red people was by trade and commerce :—He knew 
we are poor, and want many things, and that fkins are all we 
have to give in exchange for what we want—I have ordered my 
people to bring you fome as a prefent, and, in the name of our 
nation, I lay them at your Excellency’s feet—You have fent 
for us—we are come to hear what you have to fay—But I did 
not expect to hear our whole nation accufed for the faults of a 
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few private men—Our head-men neither knew nor approved of 
the mifchief done—We imagined our young men had gone 
a-hunting as ufval~When we heard what had happened at 
Charleftown, I knew you would fend and demand fatisfattion— 
When your agent came and told me what fatisfaction you re- 
quired, I owned the juftice of it—But it was not advifeable for 
me alone to grant it—It was prudent to confult with our be« 
loved men, and have their advice in a matter of fuch import- 
ance—We met—we found that the behaviour of fome of our 
people had been bad—We found that blood had been fpilt 
at your gates—We thought it juft that fatisfaction fhould be 
made—We turned our thoughts to find out the chief perfons 
concerned ; (for a man will fometimes employ another to com- 
mit a crime he does not chufe to be guilty of himfelf)——We 
found the Acorn Whiftler was the chief contriver and prdémoter 
of the mifchief—We agreed that he was the man that ought to 
fuffer—Some of his relations, who are here prefent, then faid 
he deferved death, and voted for it—Accordingly he was put to 
death—He was a very great warrior, and had many friends and 
relations in different parts of the country—We thought it pru- 
dent to conceal for fome time the true reafon of his death, 
which was known only to the head-men that concerted it—We 
did this for fear fome of his friends in the heat of fury would 
take revenge on fome of your traders—At a general meeting all 
matters were explained—The reafons of his death were made 
known—His relations approved of all that was done, Satif- 
faction being made, I fay no more about that matter—TI hope 
our friendfhip with the Englifh will continue as heretofore. 

«© As to the injuries done to the Cherokees, which you fpoke 
of, we are forry for them—We acknowledge our young men do 
many things they ought not to do, and very often aét like mad- 
men—But it is well known I and the other head warriors did 
all we could to oblige them to make reftitution—I rode from 
town to town with Mr. Bofomworth and his wife to affift them 
in this matter—Moft of the things taken have been reftored— 
When this was over, another accident happened which created 
frefh troubles—A Chickefaw who lived in our nation, in a 
drunken fit fhot a white man—I knew you would demand fatif- 
faction—I thought it beft to give it before it was afked—The 
murder was committed at a great diflance from me—I mounted 
my horfe and rode through the towns with your agent—I took 
the head-men of every town along with me—We went to the 
place and demanded fatisfaction—It was given— Fhe blood of 
the Indian was fpilt for the blood of a white man—The uncle 
of the murderer purchafed his life, and voluntarily killed hime 
felf in his ftead——Now I have done—lI am glad to fee you 


face to face to fettle thefe matters——I¢ is good to renew treaties 
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of friendfhip~——I fhall always be glad to call you friends and 
brothers.” 

© This fpeech throws no fmall Jight on the judicial proceed- 
ings of barbarous nations, and fhews that human nature in its 
rudeft ftate poffefles a ftrong fenfe of right and wrong. Alé 
though Indians have little property, yet here we behold their 
chief magiftrate protecting what they have, and, in cafes of 
robbery, acknowledging the neceflity of making reftitution. 
They indeed chiefly injure one another in their perfons or re- 
putations, and in all cafes of murder the guilty are brought to 
trial and condemned to death by the general confent of the na- 
tion. Even the friends and relations of the murderer here voted 
for his death. But, what is more remarkable, they givé us an 
inftance of an atonement made, and juftice fatisfied, by the fub- 
ftitution of an innocent man in place of the guilty. An uncle 
voluntarily and generoufly offers to die in the place of his 
nephew, the favages accept of the offer, and in confequence of 
his death declare that fatisfaction is made. Next to perfonal 
defence, the Indian guards his character and reputation; fof 
as it is only from the general ‘opinion his nation entertains of 
his wifdom, juftice, and valour, that he can expect to arrive at 
rank and diftin€tion, he is exceedingly watchful againft doing 
any thing for which he may incur public blame or difgrace. In 
this anfwer to Governor Glen, Malatchee difcovers confiderable 
talents as a public fpeaker, and appears to be infenfible neithet 
to his own dignity and freedom, nor to the honour and inde- 
pendence of his nation, Genius and liberty are the gifts of 
heaven ; the former is univerfal as that fpace over which it has 
fcope to range; the latter infpires confidence, and gives a nas 
tural confidence to our words and actions.’ : 

If this work, which brings down the Hiftory to the year 
1766, meets with the approbation of the Public, the Authot 
propofes to continue it from that period to the prefent time. F%, 





Art, XII. A Specimen of the Civil and Military Inftitutes of Timour, 
or Tamerlane: A Work written originally by that celebrated Con- 
queror, in the Mogul! Language, and fince tranflated into Perfian. 
Now firft rendered from the Perfian into Englifh, from a MS. in 
the Poffeffion of William Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. Phyfician Ex- 
traordinary to the Queen. With other Pieces. By Jofeph White, 
B. D. Fellow of Wadham College, Laudian Profeflor of Arabic, 
One of his Majefty’s Preachers at Whitehall, and Editor and 
Tranflator of the Syriac Philoxenian Verfion of the Gofpels. 
Oxford. 4to. «s. 6d. Elmfly, London. 1780. © 

F this Hiftory and Inftitutes of Tamerlane, Mr. Davy, 
formerly Perfian Secretary to the Commander in Chief of 


the forces in Bengal, fays, in a letter to Mr. White, 
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‘¢ ‘The Hiftory of Timour, written by himfelf, carries with 
it the ftrongeft proofs that he wrote for pofterity only; and 
that he could not, in prudence, or in policy, make his work 
public during his life: for it contains not only the fame accue 
rate detail of the faéts and occurrences of his reign, as are 
found in other Authors, but it goes much farther. He gives 
you that which he only had the power to givey the fecret 
fprings and motives which influenced his conduct in the various 
political and military tranfaCtions of his life, the arts by which 
he governed, as well as the power by which he conquered. He 
acknowledges his weaknefles, honeftly owns his errors, de- 
fcribes the difficulties in which he was occafionally involved 
by thofe errors, and the policy by which: he furmounted and 
overcame thofe difficulties. Ina word, it is a complete Index 
to his head and his heart; and though, take it all in all, it re- 
dounds to the honour of both the one and the other, yet it was 
a work by no means calculated for the perufal of his enemies, 
or even his fubjects during his life; fince it would have enabled 
thofe who chofe it, to combat him with his own weapons, or, 
in other words, to have turned his arts and his policy againft 
himfelf. Hence it is reafonable to fuppofe, that the work in 
queftion was entirely unknown during his life; and its fubfe- 
quent temporary obfcurity may, I think, be plaufibly accounted 
for, by the probability of one copy only exifting at the time 
of his death, by the uncertainty into whofe hands that copy 
fell, and by the divifions which followed in his family after the 
death of Shaabrach.’ 

The fpecimen which Mr. White has tranflated, gives us a 
ftrong detire to fee the remainder of this very curious and in- 
terefting work. 

The Englith verfion wil] be deferving of attention, not only 
as a faithful tranfcript of a very valuable original, but as a work 
of great beauty and elegance. 

*"~ ‘That our readers may be enabled to form fome opinion of the 
fpecimen, already publifhed, we thal! infert an extract, contain- 
ing fome of the rules effablifhed by Tamerlane, for the fupport of 
bis glory and empire. 

‘ With donations of money and of jewels I rejoiced the 
hearts of my officers and foldiers ; I permitted them to parti- 
cipate in the banquet; and in the field of blood they hazarded 
their Jives in fupport of my power. I withheld not from them 

@ my gold nor my filver. I educated and trained them to arms; 

me ii and to alleviate their fufferings, I myfelf fhared in all their 

b Jabours, -and in all. their hardfhips; until, with the arm 

t/ of fortitude and refolution, and with the unanimity of my 

chiefs, my generals, and my warriors, by the edge ! “8 
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fword I obtained pofleffion of the thrones of feven-and-twenty 
kings :—— 

From the moment that I cloathed myfelf in the robe of 
empire, I fhut my eyes to the foft repofe which is found in the 
bed of eafe, and to that health which follows tranquillity. From 
the twelfth year of my age I fuffered diftrefles, combated diffi- 
culties, formed enterprizes, and vanquifhed armies : —— 

‘ Thofe who had done me injuries, who had attacked my 
perfon in battle, and had counteraéted my fchemes and enter- 
prizes, when they threw themfelves on my mercy, I received 
them with kindnefs; conferred on them additional honours, 
drew the pen of oblivion over their evil a€tions, and treated 
them with fuch a degree of confidence, that if the leaft veftige 
of apprehenfion remained in their hearts, it was entireiy eradi- 
cated. 

‘ I ever acted on deliberation; and whatever enterprize I 
undertook, that enterprize engaged my whole attention: nor 
did I ever relinquith it, till I had brought it to a conclufions 
I adhered to my promifes. I never dealt with feverity to- 
wards any one, nor was I oppreilive in any of my actions: 
that God Almighty might not deal feverely towards me, nor 
render my own actions oppreffive unto me. I enquired of 
learned men into the laws and regulations of ancient princes, 
from the days of Adam to thofe of the Prophet, and from that 
time to the prefent period. I weighed their inftitutions, their 
manners, their actions, and their opinions, one by one; I {e+ 
lected models for my own conduét from their excellent qualities 
and approved virtues. | 

* Whoever, had been my enemy,’ and was afhamed thereof, 
and flying to me for protection, humbled himfelf before me, I 
forgot his enmity ; and by my liberality and courtefy became a 
bidder for his triendfhip. In fuch manner Share Behraum, the 
Chief of a tribe, was in my fervice. He qui:ted me in the hour 
of action, united with the enemy, and fought againft me. At 
length yy falt, which he had eaten, overwhelmed him with ree 








~ morfe §* he again threw himfelf on my mercy, and humbled 


himfelf before me. As he was a man of illuftrious defcent, of 
bravery and of experience, I covered my eyes from his faults ; 
I raifed him to a fuperior rank; and I pardoned his d:floyalty in 
confideration of his valour. 
* Soldiers, whether affociates or adverfaries, I held in efteem ; 
thofe who fell their permanent happinefs to perifhable honour, 
who rufh into the field of battle and of flaughter, and hazard 
their lives in the hour of danger. ‘The man, who preferving 
his fidelity to his mafter untainted, drew his fword on the fide 
of my enemy, and committed hoftilities againft me, him I 
highly honoured ; and when fuch a man offered me his fe- 
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vices, knowing his worth, I claffled him with the moft faiths 
ful of my affociates ; and refpected and valued his fidelity and 
attachment. That foldier who forgot his duty and his honour, 
and in the hour of action deferting his mafter,, joined the 
ftandard of his adverfary, I confidered as. the moft deteftable 
ef. men. In the war with Touktumi/h> .Khaun, his {uperior 
officers, forgetful of their duty to him who was their legal 
mafter and my confirmed foe, fent propofals and made appli- 
cations unto me. I, held their treachery in abhorrence; be- 
caufe, unmindful of that which they owed to the hand, that fed 
them, they had thrown afide their honour and their duty, and 
offered their fervices to the enemy of their prince. Thus I re~ 
flected with myfelf, What fidelity have they obferved- to their 
liege Lord? What fidelity will they fhew unto me? 

‘ By experience it was known unto me, that from every 
empire, which is not eftablifhed in morality and religion, nor 
ftrengthened by regulations and. laws, all order, grandeur, and 
power fhall pafs away. It may be likened unto a naked man, 
who, when expofed to view, commands the eye of modefty to 
be covered: it is like unto a:palace, which hath neither roof, 
nor gates, nor defences; into which, whoever .willeth, may 
enter ‘unmolefted.—— | 

‘ Therefore, I eftablifhed the foundation of my empire in 
morality and religion; and by regulations and laws I gave. it 
ftability. .By thofe laws and by thofe regulations, I executed 
every bufinefs that.came before me in the courfe of my governs 
ment.” . ) ‘ 

To the above Tranflation, Mr. White has added a fpecimen 
of Perfian poetry, from the beginning of Faumi’s Poem, en- 
titled, Eufoof and Zoolleikha, From the whole, he takes oc- 
cafion, very properly, to evince the utility of ftudying the Per- 
fian language, which abounds with poets.and hiftorians of very 
great merit; whofe works, if tranilated into the languages of 
Europe, would open new fources of information, as well as of 
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ArT. I, : ! 
D* COURS Politiques, Hiftariques et Critiques fur quel- 
gues Gauvernemens de [ Europe, Sc. i. e. Political, Hiftorical, 

and Critical. Difcourfes concerning the Government of certain Coun- 
tries in Europe. By the Count D’AtBon, Member of feveral 
French and German Academies [of which eleven are crowded 
into 
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into this Title, and conclude with three &c.’s], 8vo. Lyons. 
1779. Firft Vol. p. 433. 

Though thefe difcourfes are not totally deftitute of merit, but 
contain feveral good things, yet the Author would have done 
well to have compofed fome of them with lefs precipitation, or 
at leaft to have publifhed them in lefs hurry. When aman, 
or boy, writes concerning the genius, character, government, 
legiflation, and interefts of nations, and does not profeffledly 
copy the authors that have written, or f{cribbled, before him, he 
muft proceed more in the piane way than this warm-headed 
young man has done; otherwife he will be deceived by falfe and 
{uperficial views of things ; a kind of deception that is palpable in 
the work before us. 

The Count D’Albon’s publication is to confift of three vo- 
Jumes. The firft, which we here announce, contains two dif- 
courfes concerning England; one concerning Holland; and the 
fubjet of the fourth is Switzerland. The two fucceeding vo- 
Jumes are to treat of Italy, Spain, and Portugal. | 

We have called the Author a young man, not that we know 
any thing of his age, but what we learn from the volume before 
us; which in ftyle, manner, and often in matter, bears all the 
marks of the froth, petulance, temerity, and felf-fufficiency of 
a fmart, promifing ftudent, who has acquired fome knowledge, 
but fpeaks with equal aflurance of what he knows, and of what 
he knows not. He, moreover, deals largely in verbal antithefes, 
which he would willingly pafs upon us for real ones; and, with 
all his pretenfions to reafon and humanity, is one of the warmeft 
and moft fervile champions of abfolute monarchy that we have 
met with. As he is one of the fect in France, diftinguifhed by 
the name of Oeconomifts, he feems to have given particular at- 
tention to agriculture and commerce; and if ever he {peaks 
with the fagacity of an obferver, it is on the fubjects relative to 
thefe two practical fciences: but in political knowledge, in the 
fcience of government, he is beneath even the moft ordinary 
writers, and does not feem to be equal to any thing higher than 
a pamphlet upon the Gallico- American Alliance. 

His account of England is, unqueftionably, the moft ex- 
ceptionable part of this firftvolume. He labours, with no fmall 
pother, to refute the accurate and excellent remarks of Montef- 
guieu on the Britifh conftitution; and here he exhibits to us the 
afpect of a fly fcanning the flight of aneagle. His reflexions 
are, for the moft part, trivial; his reafonings often abfurd; 
his accounts of the national ftate and charaéter partial, exag- 

erated, and malignant; and his relations are fometimes directly 
and palpably falfe. When he fpeaks of the commerce, manu- 
fatures, and liberty of the Englifh, one would think that he 
was defcribing the internal defolation, oppreffion, and mifery 
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of his own country. What muft a candid and fenfible reader 
think of fuch periods as thefe: * By a change as rapid as it is 
frichtful, England no more refembles itfelf: inftead of a con- 
tented and happy people, it exhibits on/y men languifhing in po- 
verty and dejection, and fufiering evils which they do not de- 
ferve.’ : 

We know not whether all the miftakes of this prejudiced 
Writer are wilful; but we cannot help thinking fome of them 
fo. Roufleau had faid, in his Social Contraét, that the people of 
England are never free, except during the election of a new parlia- 
ment—Our Author denies that they are free even then. * They 
fell their liberty, /ays be, though it be but a fhadow, a phan- 
tom ; and this the Author of the Conftitution of England, one 
of the moft violent panegyrifts of that nation, is obliged to ac- 
knowledge.’—This daring aflertion made us fufpe& that we had 
Joft our memory ; and when we opened again Mr. De Lolme’s 
excellent book, we began to fufpect the reCtitude of our eye- 
fight :—-but on fecond thoughts, finding no reafon to prefume 
that our eyes are to view objects as they are exhibited by the 
magic Janthorn of M. D’ALBon, we are obliged to expofe him 
to the Public as guilty of mifreprefentation and falfehood. 
The judicious Author of the Con/litution of England, inftead of 
acknowledging what Roufleau aflerts, refutes it, with warmth, 
and even with afperity. He fhews, with the greateft perfpicuity 
and ftrength of reafoning, the fignal advantages which the 
people derive from acting by reprefentatives in the great council 
of the nation ; and drawing the proper line of diftinétion be- 
tween popular liberty and a part in the adminiftration of go- 
vernment, he accufes Roufleau of ignorance and precipitation 
in the judgment he formed, If M. D’ALzown had read M. De 
Lolme’s book with an ordinary degree of attention and candour 
(for we do not charge him with incapacity), he would have 
found all his imputations and objections anfwered before-hand : 
this might have prevented him from looking upon bribery and 
corruption as a part of the Englifh conftitution; from con- 
founding the vices of the adminiftration with thofe of the go- 
vernment ; and from attributing to the laws, and the political 
fyftem, effects which have their origin and caufes in the cor- 
rupt morals of indiyiduals, and the increafe of that luxury and 
opulence which fpring from the bofom of liberty. He might 
alfo have feen that the diforders, which he rails at with a ma- 
Jignant pleafure, may one day produce their own remedy,—and 
that no abufes have affected the fources of legiflation and liberty, 
of which the redrefs is not practicable, and which the nation 
has not ftill the power of redrefling: he might have feen that 
a great part of what the Britifh nation fuffers at this day, pro- 
ceeds from a concurrence of accidental circumftances, which it 
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was extremely difficult to forefee or prevent, and from the bad 
faith of his own country, which feems difpofed rather to perifh 
itfelf, than to fee another profper. Ina word, he might have 
feen mahy things, had he been at the pains of opening his eyes, 
and layin® afide his national pocket-glafs. 

The Difcourfe concerning Holland is fomewhat lefs defective 
in point of }paccuracy ; though the author’s accounts of the 
Stadtholder (a. name that founds painfully in a French ear!) 
and of the States General, are erroneous in various refpects, 
and, at beft, are trivial and fuperficial, Among other marks 
of difingenuity, which caft a juft reproach upon the charac- 
ter of this Count D’Albon, we might mention his account 
of the elevation of William III. to the Stadtholderfhip. He 
difguifes the infamy of that lawlefs and unprovoked invafion, in 
the year 1672, which will be an eternal ftain on the annals of 
Lewis XIV. and Charles II. *; and tells us that a fedition was 
the caufe of the fudden elevation of William III, This is {peaking 
the language of a flave, who hugs and carefles his chain, So 
then the generous voice of a whole people, who called upon 
the defcendant of the immortal founder of their ftate to con- 
duct the army of the Republic againft a lawlefs invader, and to 
ee the public counfels by a reftoration of the ancient 
conftitution—this, forfooth, was a /edition!—No! Monfieur 
D’ Albon,—this was one of thofe events which, in times of trou- 
ble and faction, often produce unhappy aéts of violence, that 
are painful to humanity, but which that humanity, which em- 
braces the happinefs of a whole community preferably to that of a 
few individuals, mutt applaud as an act of patriotifm, and not of 
fedition. Our Author’s account of the elevation of William IV. 
is {till lefs ingenuous: he does not even mention the flagrant 
iniquity of the French eruption into Dutch Flanders in the year 
1746, without any other object or pretext than their mere 
good pleafure, and their defire that the Republic fhould facrifice 
its independence, and follow their nod. He only tells us, ina 
few words, that William IV. was rai/ed by a fedition, by a tu- 
mult in the city of Veere, which rendered the other provinces 
fo delirious, that they followed the firft emotion, and confented 
to the reftoration of the Stadtholderfhip. 

Our Author condemns this ftep ; and the whole ftrain of his 
reflexions on this fubject refembles that of the French pamphlet- 
cers, who feem to have given each other the word, to rail againft 
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* Ic mutt never be forgotten that this infamous conduét of 
Charles If. (inftead of being applauded by his people, as that of 
Lewis was) excited the indignation of all orders of men, and drew 
upon him the unanimous and bitter reproaches of his parliament 
and fubje&ts, who at length forced him to quit his bafe alliance with 
the French invader. 
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the Stadtholcerfhip, and to. unhinge (were it in their power) 
that happy union which conftitutes the ftrength of the Belgic 
provinces. Having fpoken of the ftate of the Republic, after 
the death of William III. which he calls a period of felicity 
and glory which lafted thirty years (fays he in dis chrono- 
logy +) without a Stadtholder, he exprefles himfelf thus: 
¢ After fuch a happy experience, why did the Republic, re- 
gretting the Stadtholderian government, reftore it again, and 
render it perpetual? Never was any refolution more fingular 
and more imprudent; and if the United Provinces had not deen 
blinded, they would have forefeen the fatal confequences which 
could not but arife from this ftep..——* The ‘interefts of the 
Stadtholder’ (continues this wonderful Politician) ¢ are in al- 
moft a perpetual oppofition to thofe of the Republic, and there 
Js no reafon to think that the latter will ever gain the afcendant. 
-—I fee nothing in all the extent of the provinces, but the 
Stadtholder and his dependants: nowhere do I perceive the 
members of the ftate, the pillars of the country, the defenders 
of the Republic. ‘To obtain an exact lift of the creatures or 
flaves of the Prince of Orange, you have only to caft. an eye 
on the deputies that form the aflembly of the States General ; 
then draw up a /ift of all thofe that compofe the provincial af- 
femblies ; and then enumerate the magiftrates, fenators, burgo- 
mafters, &c. in the feveral cities : nay, to exprefs what I mean 
more fully and ftill more briefly, you have only to number the 
inhabitants of the Republic, and then you will have an exact 
lift of the inftruments which the Stadtholder can fet in motion, 
and manage according to his good pleafure.’——Pray, Sir, have 
you ever been in Holland? ——Have you feen any one that has been 
there ? or have you read any decent author who has written 
about the country and its government ! 

We have never met with fuch a blundering and difingenuous 
Difcourfer about governments as this Writer. He tells us, that. 
the Roman Catholics in the United Provinces cannot fill any 
pofts, nor enter into commerctal partnerfhips: focietés de commerce, 
is his trm.—Now, if by pofts he means all employments, civil 
or military, he is miftaken ; for Roman Catholics may fill mi- 
litary employments, and do fo in fact; and as to the latter ar- 
ticle, it is one of the, moft glaring untruths imaginable, unlefs 
by fecietés de commerce, he means the Eaft and Weft India com- 
panies. The bitter reproaches he cafts upon the Dutch govern- 
ment for its treatment of the Roman Catholics, are unjuft in 
themfelves, and peculiarly indecent in the mouth of a French- 
man, The Roman Catholics (whofe religious principles are 





+ The Republic, after King William’s death, was 46 years with- 
out a Stadtholder, , 
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much more dangerous to a Proteftant government, than thofe 
of the Proteftants are to a Popifh one*) are treated in the 
United Provinces with more lenity and indulgence than the 
are in any other Proteftant country : they enjoy all the rights of 
citizens, except an admiffion to civil employments ; and in this 
exception they are not diftinguifhed from feveral other Proteft- 
ant communities, whofe members are excellent fubjeéts, fuch 
as the Lutherans, Arminians, and Anabaptifts. And yct-our 
declamatory Author reprefents the Papifts in Holland, as re 
ftrained, tormented, and facrificed, in his -high-fwollen phrafee 
ology. What would he fay, if they were tormented as the Pro= 
teftants are in France; i.e. if their paftors were fent to the 
gallows or the gallies—their marriages confidered as a&s of 
fornication, and their children declared, by law, baftards ? 
We fhall not continue this odious enumeration. Every one 
knows the tenderne/s and humanity of the French government, 
and the French tribunals, to the profeflors of the reform. 
ed religion in that country, fince the revocation of the 
edi&t of Nantes. Every one knows the infernal perfes 
cution of the Calas and the Sirvens, perpetrated openly, in 
the midft of the eighteenth century; and therefore our zealous 
Count would do well to apply the firft efforts of his reforming 
fpirit at home, and then he would difplay, with a better grace, 
his zeal for the correction of his neighbours, Take the beam 
out of your cwn eye, &Xc. 

His accounts of the Dutch commerce are the beft part of 
this fpeckled difcourfe; and his obfervations on Belgic mane 
ners, induftry, ceconomy, and luxury are, for the moft part, 
fenfible, judicious, and well exprefled: more efpecially, what 
he fays of the paft ftate of literature and arts in the United 
Provinces, is much more elegant, ample, and impartial, than 
what we find in fome other modern travellers. It is not fue 
perficial, confidering the comipafs of the work; and it muft 
be confeffed that the lift he prefents of the literati and artifts 
that have flourifhed in the United Provinces, is highly refpe@- 
able, and does fingular honour to a country, fo limited in 
its extent, and fo little favoured by the liberality of nature.— 
At the end of this fplendid lift, he tells us, that the fciences 
have their flow and ebb, and that the moft brilliant period of - 
their profperity is the forerunner of their downfal, or at leaft, 
of their retrogradation to a itate of mediocrity. Accordingly, 
he looks upon Dutch literature as, at prefent, under a total 
eClipfe ; and here again he exaggerates more or lefs: for though 





* The religious principles of Proteftants are dangerous to no go- 
vernment ; and the King of France has no better fubjects in his king- 
dom than thofe of that perfuafion. | 
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we perceive no mote above the literary horizon of the United 
Provinces, ftars of the firft magnitude, fuch as a Grotius, a 
Gronovius, a Schultens, a Boerhaave, an Albinus, a Nieuwentyt, a 
Huvgens, a s’Gravefande, and a Muffchenbrock ; yet there are ftill 
many learned men; and the fpirit of literary improvement and 
phitofophical inquiry is very far from being extinguifhed in the 
United Provinces, as appears from the numerous academies 
Jately ereéted in that country for the improvement of experi- 
mental philofophy, natural hiltory, ufeful arts, and Dutch poetry ; 
and from various teftamentary foundations left for prize dif- 
courfes on metaphyfical, moral, and theological fubjects. We 
know not whether this fpirit of improvement and inquiry be 
owing to the difinterefted zeal of individuals, or to the foftering 
protection and encouragement of government; and therefore we 
fha}l neither affirm nor refute what our Author fays of the ftate 
of obfcurity and nullity (as he calls it) in which the learned in 
Holland are at prefent funk. | 

** Our Author’s defcription of Switzerland, in the fourth Dif- 
courfe, is picturefque and interefting ; and his poeticat ftyle is 
often happily employed in painting the romantic and ftupendous 
fcenes that nature exhibits in that country. It is more particu- 
larly tm reading this laft Difcourfe, that we regret Count D’Al- 
bon’s proftitution of his pen to national prejudices, and narrow 
views; in the other parts of his work. 

| LT A.L,-Y. 

Il. Configlio ad un Giovane Poeta, Se i. e.. Counfel ta a 
Young Poet. By Martin SHertock. 8vo. Naples. 1779. 
‘This piece contains an ingenious inveftigation of Italian poetry, 
and ‘comes from the pen of an Hibernian, who writes in the 
language of the country whofe bards he criticifes. Mr. SHER- 
LOCK is a lively writer, and feems to poflefs a rich portion of 
tafte and imagination. Farther, he difcovers marks of judg- 
ment and folidity, when he fpeaks of objects which he has 
obferved with a deliberate affiduity and attention;—but he 
feems rather apt, fometimes, to take a part for the whole, and 
to be Ied a fairy dance after falfe or ambiguous lights: as the 
yeader will fee in the following article. in the work before us, 
he appears to advantage ; and though both the work and the 
language in which it is written, render it peculiarly intereft- 
ing to Italian readers, yet it is worthy of a much more univerfal 
reception, 

Mr. SHERLocK obferves, that harmony and colouring (by 
which laft, no doubt, he means ftyle and expreffion) are the 
parts of the poetic art, in which the Italians more efpecially 
fhine; while nature, truth, the fimple, and the pathetic, which 
characterife the great poet, are more or lefs neglected. Their 
productions are generally addrefled -to the “> 
rarely 
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rarely to reafon or to the heart. It is a juft and judicious ree 
mark of Mr. Sherlock’s, that the very nobleft productions of 
the Italian poets have contributed to perpetuate this deviation 
from fimplicity and nature, by the admiration they have ex- 
cited through fucceeding ages; an admiration that renders 
their very defects refpectable, and objects of imitation. 
The young Italian poets, accuftomed to confider Dante, Pe-~ 
trarch, Ariofio, and others approaching to that clafs, as models 
of perfection, beyond which the poetic art can make no farther 
progrefs, confine their imitation to thefe dangerous guides, and 
walk with a fervile admiration in the paths which they have 
opened. Mr, SHERLOCK combats with good fenfe, tafte, and 
fpirit, this way of proceeding: he eflimates the refpective 
merits of thefe immortal bards; but though he does this, for 
the moft ‘part, in a malterly manner, there is, neverthelefs, 
fometimes more wit than ¢ruth in his decifions. For example, 
after having defcribed Petrarch with accuracy, tafte, and fenfi- 
bility, as an inventive genius, who created a new kind of 
poetry, who from a harp, which had but few ftrings, drew 
celeftial founds, and whofe tender heart {poke to hearts of the 
fame mold the language of nature,—he adds, that ‘ Petrarch 
exhaufled the {pecies of poetry which he had zsvented, and 
therefore could not form fucceffors”—We queftion much, 
whether Petrarch invented this kind of poetry: but we are fure 
he did not exhauft it, for true love and genuine nature are jn- 
exhaultible. 

Mr. SHERLOCK is fevere on Ariofto: he confiders him, not- 
withftanding his beautiful defcriptions, brilliant thoughts, and 
ftriking comparifons, as the, great corrupter of tafte in Italy: 
becaufe beauty is inleparable from truth, and nothing is more 
inconfiftent with the Jatter, than the abfurd relations, the fane 
taftic prodigies, and the gigantic ideas and images, that are ever 
proceeding, like the explofions of a Volcano, from the fermeat- 
ing brain of Ariofto. We fubfcribe to this judgment of Mr. 
SHERLOCK’s, but we are fomewhat furprifed to fee him draw- 
ing a parailel between two fuch writers as Ariofto and Me- 
taltafio. He will juftify the comparifon, perhaps, by obferving, 
that he only meant to exprefs the preference which he gives to 
the kind of poetry cultivated by the latter, above that which 
diflinguifhes the former. In this cafe, however, he ought not to 
have faid, at the end of his parailel, that A/eta/fafio is fuperior 
to Ariofto, but that he liked the one better than the other: Su- 
periority and Inferiority are gradations of diverfity that belong 
to objects of the fame kind. 

After pointing out the imperfection of the models which are 
imitated in Italy, our Author advifes the young poet to turn his 
enthufiaftic eye from thefe fallacious guides, and to raife them 
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to the Greeks, Latins, and French. We think it liberal in 
Mr. SHER Lock, to throw off the fhackles of political reftraint 
in his literary judgments; and we are perfectly difpofed to 
render juftice to the confiderable number of eminent writers in 
Jiterature and philofophy, that do honour tothe French nation 
at this cay; but we think he overfhot the proper bounds of 
civility, when he held out the French as models in poetry— 
and above all, when he placed them immediately after the Greeks 
and Romans, without drawing between them an horizontal line 
like this ~ — as who would fay—pray keep your 
diftance—The French themfelves (we mean the founder part 
of them) acknowledge, that, however harmonious their lan- 
guage may be in profe (and fuch we ourfelves think it to be, 
in a high degree), yetit has not that kind of harmony which is 
adapted to mufic and poetry. 
GENE V 4A. 

IIT. Lettres dun Voyageur Anglos, i. e. Letters of an Englifh 
Traveller. Geneva. 1779.—Here we have again Mr. SHer- 
LOCK, who, from a great number of letters written during his. 
travels, has felected twenty-feven of the beft, to regale the pub- 
lic. He has written two hundred—of which, we fuppofe, thefe 
are the quinteflence: they are dedicated (as is the preceding 
work) to the prefent Bifhop of Derry, in whom are united all 
the qualities and powers of an elegant a ndlearned Macenas; and 
they are publifhed in French, that the connoifleurs on the Con- 
tinent might not be deprived of the pleafure of perufing them. 

The firft of thefe letters, which is dated from Berlin, con- 
tains a very magnificent eulogy of the King of Pruffia, and 
from the two firft pages the reader will form fome notion of 
the tome and manner that reign in thefe letters. 

‘ The King of Pruffia is univerfally known as a great 
prince, a great warrior, and a great politician ;—but he is lefs 
generally known as a great poet, and a good-natured man*.. 
Marcus Antoninus, Machiavel, (well paired, Mr. Sherlock !) 
Horace, and Cafar, have been his models ; and he has almoft 
furpaffed them all. I never heard of a human being who was 
perfect; but in a general point of view, the King of Pruffia is 
the greateft man that ever exifted. 

In the early part of his life, he publifhed his Axti-1/a- 
chiavel ; and this was one of the moft dextrous ftrokes of Ma- 
chiavelian policy that he ever exhibited. It was a letter of re- 
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* Mr, SHerxiock’s expreflion ts bon homme, which, in French, 
fignifies a filly, open-bearted, good natured man. How the French 
came to afluciate the idea ot lly with the term good, we fhall not 
enquire: the affociation does them little honour. But as Mr. Sher- 
lock could not apply the word good in this complex fenfe to the King 
of Pruflia, we have taken the liberty to tranflate it as above. 
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commendation, which he wrote in favour of himfelf, to all the 
powers and people of Europe, while he was forming the proje& 
of making himfelf mafter of Silefiaa— ; 

‘ With refpec to his fubjeéts, he is the jufteft of monarchs; 
but in the eye of his neighbours, he is the moft dangerous hero: 
he excites adoration in the former, and {trikes terror into the latter. 
The Pruffians are proud of their Frederic the Great, as they al- 
ways call him, They fpeak of him with the utmoft freedom: 
and while they keenly cenfure his tafte with refpect to certain 
objects, they beftow upon him the greateft encomiums.—— 

¢ There is no character in modern times, concerning which 
men are fo much deceived, as that of this monarch ; and the 
reafon of this miftake is, their not confidering feparately two 
parts of his character, which require each a di/tiné eftimation, 
but of which, neverthelefs, they judge in the lump.’ (Lek uv 
hear Mr. Suer.ock out, for he is really a curious cafuift) * The 
King of Pruffia has caufed the deftruction of thoufands of men, 


—The King of Pruffia is, at the fame time, tender-hearted, 


humane, and full of clemency :—This appears a contradiction. — 


Neverthelefs, it is acertain truth.” (Here now comes the proof) 


‘We mutt firft confider him (continues Mr. SHERLocK) 
as a conqueror, in which character, it is not allowable to 
liften -to the voice of humanity :’ (No—indeed?) * But when 
heroifm is out of the queftion, we muft examine the man. This, 
perhaps, (fays our Author) will be called a fubtilty:’ &c. 

No, Mr. SHERLocK, for our part, we will give it no fuch a 
pellation; for it is the very grofleft and moft palpable paralogifm 
that could enter into the head of a fenfible man, or into the ima- 
gination of ahumane man. If you feparate the hero from the 
man, the former becomes an aflaffin, and the Jatter lofes much’ 
of his dignity, more efpecially if he be a prince. Befide— 
it is not ufing the word ero in the fenfe it commonly bears, to 
make it exprefs the character of a bloody conqueror.—Your 
feparation of the blood-breathing hero from the good-natured 
man, puts us in mind of a Curate in Ireland, who affirmed, 
fubtly, over a bowl of punch, that ‘fudas Ifarict, though a 
bad man, was a goodclergyman. The diftinction dazzled a great 
part of the company, when a plain fenfible man, who fat gt 
table, addreffed to the Curate this puzzling queftion—“ Whim 
the bad man goes to hell, Mr. Curate, where will the pood 
clergyman go?” che 
Befide—what is a mere congueror, a charaéter which Mr: 
SHERLOCK fo injudicioufly confounds with that of a hero? -A& 
mere conqueror is a man who robs and murders, and ts-above 
the reach of human laws; we do not, then, think, that ‘our 
Author could have paid’ a‘worfe compliment to the King of 

Pruffia, than'to call him a conqueror. +‘ 
fo 
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Mr. SHERLOCK’s letters from Vienna are amufing :—they 
talk much of Beaux and Belles, good eating, and pleafure in all 
its forms. ‘The objects, fays he, that peculiarly ftrike a 
ftranger in that city, are the affability of the court, the mag- 
nificence of the entertainments, and the beauty of the fex. This 
is the fum and fubftance of his three letters from Vienna, which 
are fhort, and would have been reduced to nothing, had it not 
been for the three pretty faces of the Countefles Difheim and 
Wurmbrand, and the Princefs Lichtenftein ; and for the two 
excellent tables of Prince Kaunitz, and the Baron de Breteuil: 
thefe defcriptions receive a {mall feafoning of a more intelletual 
flavour, by fome very curfory accounts of Metaftafio, of the 
Pope’s Nuncio, and of Sir Robert Keith. 

But that which furpafles any thing of the kind we have ever 
feen, is his letter from the Hague. By his account of the 
climate, of the manners, and of the ftate of the arts in Hol- 
land, we conclude, for his honour, that he has paffed but a 
few hours in that country. He talks of the Flemith painters 
with adegree of ignorance, that we pardon in an enthufiaft for 
the Italian fchools: but we cannot fo eafily lavifh our indul- 
gence on the decifive and imperious tone with which this igno- 
rance is accompanied.—lIt happens often, indeed, (and no great 
marvel!) that a true Dilletanti, who comes from the Vatican, 
Bologna, and Parma (and meets in Holland with the ignoble 
reprefentations of degraded nature, that we find in a Brower, 
an Offade, and a ‘fan Steen, and the infipid ones that are exhi- 
bited in the pictures of a Teniers), may be prejudiced againit the 
Flemifh and Belgic artifts, and be little curious to fee their 
productions.—All this is tolerable; though it be rather a kind 
of bigotry in virta: But it is intolerably rath in Mr, Sherlock 
to fay, in print, of the Flemifh painters in general, that they 
fervilely copy nature in her unpleafing afpects,—that mone of their 
pictures excites a defire of feeing it a fecond time,—that the 
antique is in their efteem a ridiculous thing,—and that an artift, 
who followed its tone and manner in Holland, would die of 
hunger. All this is exaggerated, and favours of illiberal pre- 
judice :—it is not true. The real connoifleurs, who have feen 
the reprefentations of rural nature by Adrian Van de Velde, Bot, 
Carle de Fardin, Wynants,—thofe of private and domeftic life 
by Gerard, Dow, Metzu, and many others of that clafs—not 
to fpeak of Rubens and Van Dyke, who were born only in the 
next neighbourhood of the Seven Provinces, will find the deci- 
fions of Mr. SHERLocK neither juft nor candid. 

Mr. SHERLOocK’s panegyric on the Englifh Ambaffador at the 
Hague is warm and juft; and it would have loft none of its 
merit and truth by being lefs exclufive. It leaves the reader to 


form conclufions with refpe&t to the Dutch nation. We know 
I Jittle 
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little of Holland in its prefent ftate: its profperity feems to be 
of a more obfcure kind than in former times, when its rulers and 
minifters were as magnanimous and high-fpirited as_ its 
merchants were active and induftrious.—As to its prefent ftate, 
Mr. SHERLocK tells his correfpondent, that © there is only one 
object in that country, that will pleafe him, and that is Sir Fofeph 
Yorke.’ We have the higheft idea of the merit of Sir Jofeph, 
who is the worthy branch of a family illuftrioufly diftinguifhed 
by .capacity, genius, talent, and virtue, and who (as we 
know from good information) does honour to his family and 
country, by his eminent abilities as a minifter, and his humane 
and upright character as a man. Neverthelefs, we cannot but 
fuppofe, that our Author is chargeable with injuftice and ex- 
aggeration in the exclufive terms only one objeé?. We fhould be 
as forry, as we are unwilling to believe, that a country, whofe 
hiftory, in time paft, exhibits fuch fhining examples of pa- 
triotifm, of valour, and of public and private virtue, fhould at 
prefent have nothing worthy to attract the eye of an obferver. 
We do not like to fee a whole people wantontly annihilated in 
a fingle phrafe, by a man whofe information feems to be very 
imperfect, | 

The letters from Rome are the moft interefting part of this col- 
lection: they contain feveral ftrokes of elegant criticifm, and a 
very good defence of Shakefpear againft the farcafms of fome 
Frenchmen. The letters from Naples are not totally infipid, 
though they are very far from being inftructive. In thofe dated 
from Ferney, we picked the, almoft, dare bones of Voltaire’s 
converfation with the men of learning, tafte, or curiofity, that 
vifit him in their tours. Of thefe pickings we fhall give here 
only the following, which we think favoury and found: Hume 
(faid Voltaire to Mr. Sherlock) wrote his Hiftory that he might 
be praifed; Rapin, that he might infirué?; and both gained their 
ends.— Lord BoL1InGBROKE had _fomething commanding in his air 
and voice: In his works there are many LEAVES, but little FRUIT, 
they are full of wire-drawn and intricate fentences, and phrafes, 


that one defpairs of getting at the end of.———— é 
Upon the whole, from feveral folendid pieces, that ftrike us 


in the patch-work of thefe letters (which are more mi/cellaneoys 
in their contents than thofe of any other traveller known to =e i 
we conclude, that Mr. SHERLOCK is alively, fingular, fenfible 
man, who has a good tafte and a warm fancy. At the fame 
time, it muft be owned, that thefe letters convey very little 
inftruction ; and we do not believe, that among the generality 
of thofe who perufe them, the Author will obtain the end he 
feems to have propofed to himfelf, by felecting a {mall number 


from two hundred, viz—that they might be read twice. M 
Hh MONTHLY 
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Art. 14. A fhort Hiftory of the Adminiftration, during the Sum- 
mer Rece/s of Parliament. 8vo. 18. 6d. Fielding, &c. 1779. 

HE Writer is even with the Hiftorian of Oppofition, during the 

laft Seffion,—from whom he feems to have borrowed the hint 

of his title page *; and, like him, hath, perhaps, * drawn his bow 
with too much itrength, and overfhot the mark.’ They are both 
able Writers, but we credit neither of them in the violence of their 
blackening reprefentations. One afcribes the impending ruin of this 
country to the attive malignity of the anti-minifterial party; the 
other gives a monftrous catalogue of the enormities of adminiftra- 
tion,—from whence he deduces the inevitable deftrué€tion of the Bri- 
tifh empire, unlefs we are faved by a fpeedy change of minifters, as 
well as meafures. It may be fo; and perhaps we fhould hazard 
nothing by the experiment. Yet, after all, it is the opinion of mo- 
derate men, that our minifters at home, as well as our commanders 
abroad, have been more unfortunate than criminal.—The voice of 

Moderation, however, is not likely to be heard, amidft the din and 

tumult of the times. 

Art. 15. Anticipation, for the Year 1779. Containing the Sub- 
ftance of his M y’s Speech to both H——s of P——1 t 
on the Opening of the approaching Seffion ; together with a full 
and authentic Account of the Debate which will take place in the 
li——e of C ns on the Motion for the Addrefs and the 
Amendment. With Notes. 8vo. 15s, 6d. Bladon. 1779. 

O imitatores ! fervum pecus. ‘This, like moft imitations, is much 
inferior to the original. A few gleanings of humour the Author has 
colle&ted ; which, however, are fo poor and fcanty, that they de- 
ferved not to be prefented to the world in the formality of a fepae 
rate publication. G.1-3. 
Art. 16. Anticipation continued, Containing the Subftance of 

the Speech intended to be delivered from the T e to both 

Houfes of P—r—m—t, on the Opening of the enfuing Seffion. 

To which is added, a Sketch of the Debate which will take place 

in the H—fe of L—ds, on the Motion for the Addrefs and Amend 

ment. 8vo. 18. 6d. Bew. 1779. . 

This is a fill nearer imitation of Mr.'Tickell’s admirable pamphlet, 
of ludicrous memory. Sed guantum diftat ab illo? Cred g. 
Art. 17. The Cabinet Conference; or, Tears of Minifiry. PRE- 

senT the Kinc—Duke of Richmond—Earl of Shelburne—Lord 

North, Lord G. Germaine. 8vo. 1s.6d. Kearfly. 1779. ° 

Another thing, of the Anticipation kind: ill imagined, and worfe 
written,—The Author makes his Majefty become a convert to the 
opinions of the Duke of R. and Lord S. In confequence of which, 
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the Lords N and G. G. are turned out, The firft of thefe events is 

juft as likely to happen as the fecond. | 

Art. 18. A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Vifcount H——e, 
on his naval Condud? in the American War. 8vo. is. Wilkie. 

Charges the noble Ad——] (as his brother, the G l, had 
been charged before) with the molt palpable and criminal negligence 
and mifconduét, in regard to the profecution of the American war; 
leaving the Reader to account for it, if he can, from connexions with 
oppofition at home,—from fecret faveur to the American defedion,— 
from views of private intere/,—or from the co-operation of all thefe 
unworthy principles. ‘The feveral charges are diftinétly drawn from 
a feries of well known fa&ts; and they are urged with great force of 
expreffion :—the greater, perhaps, for the care with which the in- 
telligent Writer avoids all perfonal abufe and fcurrility. 

Art.19. An Addre/s to the Reprefentatives in Parliament, on the 
State of the Nation. 8vo. 1s. Almon, 17709. 

After a difplay of the nefarious and ftudied arts of adminiftration, 
to mifreprefent and blacken the caufe of oppofition, and to fupport 
their own ruinous fyitem, the Author, with great earneftnefs, and in 
no contempiible language, points out to the reprefentatives of the 
people, at the opening of the feflfion, the principal and immediate 
objects of public concern—the war with France, Spain, and America. 
He withes parliament to confider the two former, only, as the ene- 
mies of Great Britain; and he advifes, that by a decifive vote, the 
latter fhall be declared free and independent ; and that the King be 
addreffed to withdraw his troops: by which meafure, the Americans, 
he apprehends, will be afflured of our good faith and fincerity.—The 
natural confequence, he is ftrongly perfuaded, will be, an happy 
union between both countries. For his reafonings on this fubject, 
we mutt refer to his Addrefs; as well as for what he fays on the 
conduct which we ought to purfue, in regard to the difpute with Ire- 
Jand ;—into which he enters circumflantially. He argues in favour 
of the Irifh claims ; and concludes his pamphlet with the following 
paragraph : 

_ * When you have confidered and difpofed of the two material ob- 
jects which have ‘been mentioned in the beginning of this letter, 
America and Ireland, you will be at leifure to inveitigate the caufes 
which have hurried us to this brink of ruin; and when you have dif- 
covered the movers or promoters of them, with the fame fpirit which 
has given liberty and peace to a continent, and the participation of 
commercial benefits to your fellow-fubjects, you will execute that 
final act of juftice, which will be a worthy accompaniment to fach 
an ——_ of your power, and which will be revered by a grateful 
poiterity !? 

Art, 20. An Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, on the Mauet- 

ing of Parliament. 8vo. 18 Cadell. 1779. 

Among the other arts of adminiftration, we have often heard 
complaint made of their employing their literary emiffaries to im- 
prefs the minds of the people with an idea, that’ patriotifm is mere 
pretence ; that the active affertors of their liberties and rights are 
Only the tools of faction; that obftruétion to ftate-meafures is nothing 
but fedition; and that private intereft is the real motive, while 
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public good is the fpecious language of thofe of our nobility and 
gentry who diftinguifh themfelves, by what is called Oppoftion, in 
either Houfe of Parliament.—Thus, ‘* by fcattering the feeds of dif- 
fidence and miftruft, if admintftration can induce the people to with- 
hold their countenance from thofe who by their meritorious fervices 
are in full poffeflion of it, the confequence appears certain, that the 
contempt of the patriot will counteract the effect of his fervices ; 
and the advantage and fecurity proffered by him will be rejected, 
becaufe the hand prefenting them is become fufpected.”—Something 
like this is obferved by the Author of the traét which is the fubjett 
of the preceding Article; who likewife adds, that by thus conti- 
nuing to treat the minority with ridicule and contempt, the minifte- 
rial party flatter themfelves that the people will, in time, be drawn 
in to conclude, as an undoubted fact, that the profeffion of patriot- 
ifm has its foundation only in private advantage, or perfonal enmity ; 
that the patriot of this day would be the tyrant of to-morrow; and 
that Av are united in the approbation and purfuit of one arbitrary 
fyftem of power.”—Thus will the deluded people be perfuaded to 
difarm their champions ; not once recollecting that when the mattiffs 
are muzzled, the wolves have nothing to do but to ravage the fold 
at their pleafure, 

The Author of this Addre/s to the People, harangues them in the 
ftrain above alluded to. According to him, the nation, whatever it 
may imagine, is happy in a miniftry almoft faultlefs. He feems in- 
deed to queftion whether any part of their conduct be reprehenfitle; 
but if, in any thing, they are to be blamed, it is,—* that inftead of 
lopping the branches, no ftroke has been aimed at the root of rebel- 
lion ; that the voice of fedition has been fuffered to prevail in the 
very heart of our kingdom, unnoticed, and-unpunifhed ; that traitors 
and incendiaries have not been dragged forth to public view, and fa- 
crificed to public juitice..—-This is openly and bravely faid; and we 
have only to regret that the worthy Author has not favoured the 
Pablic with the names of thofe ‘ incendiaries and traitors’ to whom 
he alludes ; for, doubtlefs, if he knows that fuch men are among 
ws, he could tell who they are.—If ever his litt appears, we hope 
fuch names as Hamppen, Stpney, RusseL, or even poor ALDER- 
MAN CorntsH, will not be found in it.—We have only to add, that 
we perfeétly agree with this admirer of our moit excellent adminiftra- 
tion, in * admiring their /enity.” See p. 15. 

Art. 21. <Addrefs to both Honfes of Parliament. 8vo. 1% 
Murray. 1779. 
The perufal of this little piece of zealous loyalty reminds us of 
Scenes in patt times, when the purlieus of Grub ftreet were not un- 
known to Martinus Scriblerus. Take, Reader, a /ample: 
: Enter BOOKSELLER, 

Boox. Well, Sir, have you finifhed the third theet? 

Aut. Not yet, Mr. Curl; but I hope to fend you feven pages 
of copy before the end of the week ; which you will eafily dump out 
into fixteen of your print. 

Boox, End of the week! Z——ds, Sir, the Houfe will de up be- 
fore we fhall be ready to publifh, and then, perhaps, ic won’e fell 


enough to pay for advertifing! If this is tobe the cafe, pray how = 
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to be paid for the black coat and red breeches that I fent you to go 
out in laft Sunday? | never wore them but during that one year, 
when I ferv’d confiable, feavenger, and quefiman. 

AutH. ‘* Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all.” 

Fear not, this piece will fell better than the laft, [and I believe you 
came pretty well home in that, too!] Only attend to this paflage: 
«* Accurfed be the oppoftion that diftraéts the councils, that animates 
** the foes, and would weaken, in the time of exigence, the execue 
© tive power of the ilate! It is an infult on the underftanding, 2 
«‘ difgrace to the public virtue of the nation, and can be abetied 
*“ only by thofe who are dupes of the enemies, or are themfelves 
‘© enemies of their country *.’’-—What fay you to rhat, Sir? 
_ Boox. Why, that may be; but I koow not how it is,—thefe go- 
verament puffs feldom do—Could we but get an order for the poft- 
office to circulate for us, as they did Mr. What’s his Name’s abufe of 
the Oppofttion, t’would be /omewhat ! | 

Auta. Well recolleé&ted ! The under-fecretary’s clerk never gave 
me any thing for the dedication of my ‘‘ Argument to prove that 
Miniftry can dono wrong.” He cannot, furely, refufe mean order 
for this new piece, which is fo frrong for the Court :—Right or wrong, 
you know, I am always for the Court / 

Book. You have hit it! That under-fecretary’s clerk can get i¢ 
done for a word's {peaking. 

Autns. And ifl fucceed, you will fay no more about the black 
coat, and the red breeches! —— 

Boox.: No—no!—Excufe me, I’m in a hurry -——Good morning 
tye, Mr. Scribble. [ Exit. 

Aut. A good morrow to you, Mr. Curl [Damn him, and his 
old cloaths too! The coat was threadbare before I had it; and the 
breeches had been new feated: and yet the jin-flint wretch talks of flop- 
ping thirty foilliugs for them !—Wel|! “tis to be hoped my merit will 
not always efcape the attention of government ; and that I fhall, fome 
time or other, get out of this fellow’s harpy clutches, and this vile 
garcet !] | 


wn 


Scene II, 
Enter Bock/eller, dabatidape out of Breath, 

Boox. Weare all in the wrong box!——The devil take thefe 
weather-cock times ! Why the Jus are out, and the Outs are in / and, 
now what’s to become of your fine defence of yefterday’s minifter, and 
his meafures, which is almoft printed off ? 

Autu. Are you fure of your intelligence? 

Book. As fure as that, now, I thall never be reimburfed for the 
black coat and the breeches. 

Autu. How often muft I recommend patience to you! Let me 
fee -— — — — ] have it!—Suppofe we turn this fame abortive 
new piece into an encomium on the zew adminiftration ? You fay it 
is nearly printed; therefore we fhall be firft in the field: not an 
author in all Grub-ftreet can get the ftart of us, 





® Vid, p. 1o—11 of this 4ddre/s, 
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Book. Butcan you poflibly alter it fo as to make a defence of the 
re miniltry fit thefe new people, who were but yefterday in oppo- 
ition ? 

AuTi. Fit? Never fear me! nothing more eafy:—what think 
you, now (by way of example), of that very fame paffage that I 
read to you, the Jaft time you did me the honour of ftepping wp to 
my apartment ‘¢ Accurfed be the Oppofition,” &c. [reads the 
paffage above quoted}. Will not this ANIMATED EXCLAMATION 
_ apply as well to the mew Oppofition (a new one, no doubt, is al- 
ready formed) as it would have applied to the Jaf ? 

Boox. Why, as you fay, this cap will equally fit any head, iz 
or out.—But fill, we muf get the order for the poft-office. 

Aut. Leave all to my management.—And as for the confide- 

ration which you expeét for the black coat and red breeches, —— 

'  Boox. Get bat the order, and the D—— take the breeches! 

[Exit in a hurry. 

We have given thefe converfations as an illuftration of the political 
virtue of thofe literary worthies who, by invariably attaching them- 
felves to the powers that be, are always on the right fide of every 
party difpute. Thefe gentlemen are ever at a lofs, with the Author 
of the prefent Addrefs, to ** perceive on what the moft virulent ene- 
** mies of government can fix, as an object of cenfure, with any de- 
*€ gree of plaufibility, far lefs of juftice*.” And with them and him 
too, the conftant cry is—‘* To the indelible reproach of the times, 
** there exifts among us, a fet of men, who have Jaboured for feve- 
** ral years to traverfe every object of adminiltration, and have even 
“* proftituted the dignity of parliament to the bafeft purpofes of . 
** faétion +.”—Turn out the Zzs, and Jet in the Ouxts, and, with 
thefe idolizers of power, the cry is ftill the fame. The revolutions 
at St. James’s make no revolution in Grub-ftreet, or St. Giles’s, 
The fame panegyrics, the fame invectives, have ferved for all fuc- 
ceftions of Majorities and Minorities that ever danced the political 
hay, from the times of the third William, to thofe of the third 
George; and they will continue to anfwer the fame righteous end, 
till Kings, and Minifters, and Grub-ftreet politicians, and Monthly 
Reviewers, fhall be no more. 

Art. 22. Subjiance of Polttical Debates on his Majefty’s Speech, 
on the Addrefs, and the Amendment: November 25, 1779. 
With Remarks on the State of the [rifh Claim to a free Trade, 
By a Volunteer¥% 8vo. 18. Faulder. 

Offers fome pertinent remarks on the fpeeches of the Lords Grant- 
ham, Rockingham, Coventry, Lyttelton, and Hillfborough, in th¢ 
Upper Houfe, on the Addrefs and Amendment, &c. The Author is 
very tart upon the Oppofition ; and not above Aa/f pleafed with the 
Trifh claim of a free trade. However, after a brief ftatement of our 
laws of commercial reftraint, on the one hand, and fubfequent in- 
dulgences granted on the other, with refpe& to Ireland, he pro- 
fefles himielf willing to accede to whatever is reafonabie in the claims 
of our fifter-ifland. How far different perfons, or parties, will agree 
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ia their ideas of what is reafonable, may be ealily forefeen :—but 

our Volunteer politician confiders * the c'aim of Ireland to nothing 

foort of a free trade (under our circumiftances) as an axe levelled at 
the root of our connexions.” —— For his argumeats, on this head, we 
muft refer to the pamphlet, at Jength. 

Art. 23. Four Letters to the Earl of Carlifle, from William 
Eden, Efq;—On certain Perverfions of political Reafoning ; and 
on the Nature, Progrefs, and Effect of Party Spirit, and of Par- 
tia :—On the prefent Circumftances of the War between Great 
Britain and the combined Powers of France and Spain :—Un the 
public Debts, on the public Credit, and on the Means of raifing 
Supplies :—On the Reprefentations of Ireland refpetting a free 
Trade. .Svo, 28s. 6d. White, &c. “1770. 

Contains a ferious, accurate, and comprehenfive review of the pre- 
fent fituation of this country; including diftiné& eftimates of our 
public difficulties, and our national refources: from all which, the 
very ingenious Writer tells us, for our comfort (and, furely, there 
is occafion for it), ‘ that he fees, or thinks he fees, much folid 
ground for hope, and none for defpondency :’—that this profpect 
may not, like the Patriarch’s Pifgah-fight of Paleftine, prefent us 
with a delightful vsfion of bleffed fcenes, which we muf? never enter, 
will be the ardent prayer of every good Englifhman! 

Mr. Eden is undoubtedly partial to Government, whatever are his 
principles, but he writes with a mafterly pen; his mode of argument 
is candid, his manner is agreeable, his ftyle is elegant, and his fpe- 
culations are frequently countenanced by the beft authorities :—He 
would, by all means, encourage us to perfevere in the prefent war *, 
till the Colonies are reduced: an event which, he is itrongly perfuaded, 
muit at length happen, though it will, probably (he acknowledges), 
be the work of years :—according to his eftimate of probabilities we 
are to infer, that though it fhould prove to be the work of many 
years, we are not to be difcouraged. He fees, from the top of the 
mount, Victory hovering afar off; and he fears not, that fhe will, 
in time, repair to our ftandard: but we muit wait her tardy fleps with 
patience. 

Mr. Eden’s fourth Letter, on the prefent demands of Ireland, is, 
perhaps, that part of his pamphlet which will afford the moft general 
fatisfaction to moderate readers of every political perfuafion. It is 
rational, conciliatory, and to the point ; and if we may confider him as 
delivering the fentiments of his friends in adminiftration, it may, 
happily, feem to indicate their good difpofition toward an equitable, 
effectual, and permanent accommodation of the points in debate, be- 
tween the fifter iflands., 

Art. 24. Inftruétions for a Prince: To which are added, State 
Maxims, and interetting Papers; found in the Cabinet of the 
King of Lunaria. 8vo. 1s. Faulder. 1779. 

A fatire on the prefent Court fyftem, in a form fomewhat refem- 
bling that of the Royal Regifer, See Reviews for Feb. 1778, and 


May 1779. 


* Whether he is himfelf encouraged by what he faw or learnt 
when he vifited America, on the bufinefs of the late memorable Com- 
Mission, is beft known to himfelf, 
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As a fpecimen of the manner.in which the fatirift aims his fhafts 

at his Lunarian Majefty, take the following detached paffages : 
From the Stare Maxims, 

* PERSEVERANCE is commendable, even in a doubtful caufe—(my 
own reign fhall be a proof of it.) It infpires fear,—fhews that you 
are no way timid and irrefolute ;—it gives, in fhort, a TRUE IDEA 
oF aA KIN, 

‘ Never give ear to the petitions of citizens. They area fet of 
impertinents ; who, while they are contending for the rights of man- 
kind, will offer every indignity to their prince. J will never forzive 
thenu.—— 

‘ My eff friends, (i. e. the North Britons) who are ever ready to 
afift me with their counfel, and in whom I place an entire con- 
fidence, muft be futtably rewarded. 

‘ The liberty, or, rather, licentioufnefs of the prefs, 1s infuffer~ 
able ;—it calls loudly for reftriftion. Is no deference to be paid to 
M—y? Some abufe me openly,—while others ironically tell me—— 

‘* Nunquam libertas gratior exfiat quam {ub rege pio.” —— 

* J muft fpeak to M——d about it.’ 

From the MEMORANDUMS, 

‘ Note: [for the meeting of Parl t] To make, according to 
the vulgar expreflion, a flaming /peech. ‘To talk much about the 
honour and dignity of my crown. I will fay nothing about the lu/fre 
of it, left I hear of ** once brighter”—** now tarnifhed,” ce. Ge. 

‘ To affure the people that Am—a is already greatly weakened 
by our excellent method of conduing the war; and that it will not cof 
above an HUNDRED MILLIons more, effectually to fubdue her. 

Enough of Lunarian politics. 

Art.25. A full Anfwer to the King of Spain’s laft Manifefto, re{pect- 
ing the Bay of Honduras, and the Mof/quito-foore ; in which all the 
Accufations brought againft the Subjects of Great Britain fettled 
in the Bay of Honduras; and againft the ancient Britifh Settle- 
ment in the free and independent Dominions of the Mofquito- 
Shore; are candidly ftated and refuted ; and the Importance of the 
Mofquito-Shore to Great Britain delineated and afcertained. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Cadell. 17709, 

We have here a very fenfible and fpirited refutation of the King 
of Spain’s.Manifefo, particularly in regard to the ill-founded accu- 
fations brought againit the fubjeéts of Great Britain fettled in the 
Bay of Honduras ; and againft the ancient Britith fettlement in the 
Free and Independent dominions of the Mofquito fhore. ' 

What the well-informed Author fays concerning the importance 
of the country known by the name of the Mofquito-fbore to Great 
Britain, will be matter of carious information to many of our 
Readers; and, certainly, holds out, to our confideration, an objec 
ef great importance to this country: e/fecially in her prefent circum- 

ances. 

To inforce the idea which he gives us of the advantages to be de-= 
rived from effectually fupporting and improving the Englifh fettle- 
ments, f6 long ‘eftablifhed on that coaft, and where we have /Jately 
been fo fuccefsful, in a fpirited coup-de-main, he proceeds to the fol- 
lowing defcriptioa ; ; | 
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‘« The Mofquito-fhore,’ fays he, ‘ extends by fea eaftward from 
Point Caftile, the boundary dividing it from the Bay of Honduras, 
to Cape Gracios a Dios, 87 leagues; and fouthward from Cape 
Gracios a Dios to St. John’s river, 94 leagues. The interior part of 
the country is bounded by the lake Nicaragua, and fenced by moun- 
tains ftretching to the weft. In magnitude it exceeds the kingdom of 
Portugal; is excellently watered by navigable rivers and lagunes ; 
abounds in fifh, game, and provifions of all forts; furnifhes every 
neceflary for raifing cattle and ftock on plantations of every kind, 
and to any extent; and is clothed with woods producing timber, for 
every ufe and purpofe at land or fea. The foil is fuperior to that of 
all our Weft-India iflands, in fertilizing all kinds of Weft-India pro- 
duce; and its dimenfion incomparably furpaffes them all. The air 
is moft falubrious, and the climate more healthy than in any of the 
iflands; nor have ever deftructive ravages of hurricanes and earth- 
quakes been known there. In this delightful paradife have the gal- 
lant Indians maintained their liberty againft every artifice, and 
violence of fraud and force, which the power of Spain has been able 
to exert againft them. A century of years has inviolably fixed in 
them a tranfcendent efteem and affectionate friendthip for Great Bri- 
tain ; and they not only court her favour and protection, but with, 
at this time, to fubmit themfelves to the juft laws of her gentle and 
beneficent fway. 

‘ To the friends of liberty, fons and heirs of the Britifh conftitue 
tion, whether ins or outs ; as well as to the real friends of our mot 
amiable fovereign; this proffered prefent cannot but be acceptable, 
To rejeé&t it, would be to betray and give up the liberty and lives of 
our faithful friends, to {the infult of their ancient and irreconcilable 
enemies, as well as our own. Spain thus might gain, what the has 
aimed at from the commencement of her government in America; 
and Britain lofe the moft truly valuable acquifition, that ever was 
tendered to her. The acceptance of this, inilantly adds to our force 
thoufands of brave warriors, not only without bounty-money, but 
with hearts already animated for our fervice, and burning with im- 
placable refentment towards our foes; befides the dominion and 
poffefion of a country, for intrinfic commercial Weft-India merit, 
far fuperior to all our iflands united ; impregnable, from its internal 
force and fituation, to all the efforts of the enemy by fea and land; 
and from whence we might foon and eafily fhake and tumble down 
from its fummit, that proud, unjult, imperious, and enflaving ems 
pire of Spain in America.’ 

If we have any thing to object to the fentiments of this ingenious 
Writer, it will refpeét the conclufion of his pamphlet,—in which he 
zealouily preffes our perfeverance in Carrying on the ruinous and 
(in the opinion of many well-informed people) Aopele/s war in Amer 
rica. He fpeaks, with confidence, of our encouraging profpects of 
final fuccefs, in our coercive atrempts to reduce the revolted Colo- 
nies; but he does not fay what is to become of this nation, if we 
fail at laft,—after all our de/perate exertions,—our irretrievable ex- 
pence of blood and treafure? What retreat have we feeured? Icis 
to be feared that few of our politicians /ook fo far before them ! 
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AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

Art. 26. 4 View of the prefent State of Ireland. Containing 
Objervations on tne following Subjects, wiz, Its Dependance,— 
Linen Trade,—Provifion Trade,—Wooilen Manufactory, —Coals, 
Fifhery,—Agriculture, Of Emigration,—Import rade of the 
City of Dublin,—Effect of the prefent Mode of raifing the Re- 
venue,—on the Health and Happinefs of the people, —the Re- 
venvue,—a National Bank,—and an Abfentee T’'ax. Intended for 
the Confideration of Parliament, on the approaching Enlarge- 
ment of the Trade of that Kingdom. ‘To which is added, a 
Sketch of fome of the principal Characters in the Itith Houfe of 
Commons. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Faulder. 1780. 

Thofe who may require information on the very interefting and 

» important fubjects which are difcuffed in this elaborate, well digefted, 
and well written performance, will meet with great fatisfaction in 
perufing it. It is worth an hundred of the flimfy invectives, come 
monly produced by political—efpecially ational, difputes. 

Art, 27. A Letter to the People of Ireland. In which are in- 
cluded, fome curfory Obfervations on the Ete of a Union. 8vo, 
1s. Gd. Faulder. 1779. 

Strenuoufly recommends a general written affociation of the peo 
ple of Ireland, in fupport of their trade, particularly the woollen 
manufactures, as the only defirable, fafe, and etfectual mode of re- 
drefling their grievances, and making their country flovrith. An 
affociation of this national kind, the Propofer obferves, © is a meas 
fure wonceifally calculated to unite all defcriptions of men, and to 
infpire that union. It is nota queftion about the power of the 
crown, in which the Whig might take one iide and the Tory ano- 
ther. It is not a queftion about the liberties of the people, in which 
the Diffenters might go farther, perhaps, than the Roman Catholics; 
nor is it about the plunder of government, where the majority of 
parliament might be on one fide, and the majority cf the people on 
the other; but if is that queftion where Wasg and Tory, Diffenter 
and Roman Catholic, Country Gentleman and Courtier, mutt agree: 
they mutt unite to prefer property to paverty, and trade to the want 
of it.’ 

The Author ftates the objeftions that will, probably, be made to 
this great and important defign, and anfwers them. He feems to 
expeét nothing from the juftice or generofity of England. ‘ There 
is,’ fays he, ‘ no fuch thing as political humanity; or, if the fenti- 
ment did exift, it is not likely to he found in a country of com- 
merce.” 

Some parts of this pamphlet are written with fpirit, and the whole 
with judgment. 

Art. 28. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Hillfborcugh, 
Secretary of State for the Southern Department, on the prefent 
State of Affairs in Ireland; and An Addrefs to the People of that 
Kingdom. 8vo, 1s. Bew. 1779. 

Warm declamation, in fupport of the claims of Jreland. 

Art. 29. An Inquiry, how far the Reftrictions laid upon the 
Trade of Ireland, by Britifh Acts of Parliament, are a Benefit or 
Difadvantage to the Britifh Dominions in general, and to Eng- 
Jand in partisular, for whofe feparate Advantage they were ob- 

tained, 
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tained. By Sir James Caldwell, Bart. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket, 

&c. 1779. 

The general purport of this treatife, 1s to fhew, ‘ that the reftric- 
tions which England has laid upon the trade of Ireland, with a view 
to her own particular advantage, havea contrary effect,—or, at leaft, 
that they are difadvantageous to the nation, as an aggregate, includ- 
ing England and Ireland,’ Sir James appears to be intimately con- 
verfant with the fubje&; and he treats it in ajudicious, difpaflionate, 
and intelligent manner. 

PoETICAL 
Art. 30. Mifcellaneous Poems. By Mr. Ewan Clark. 8vo. 
Whitehaven. Ware and Son. 

The numerous lift of fubfcribers prefixed to thefe poems, may be 
confidered as no bad proof of the eftimation in which Mr. Clark is 
held by thofe who are acquainted with him: but, whether it is asa 
man or a poet, they who fub{fcribed will be the beit judges themfelves, 
We fear his poetry alone would not have intitled him to fach diftinc- 


tion, /-_ 


Art. 31. The Haufe of Commons: or, Debates in St. Giles’s 
Chapel. 4to. 2s. 6d. Fielding, 

We muft fay of thefe poetical conver/ations in the frews, what we 
faid of the poem on Bagnigge-Wells (in our Review for September 
laft, p. 235.) that the Auchor feems ‘ Aappily converfant with his 
noble fubje@,’—Of his abilities, a fpecimen was given, in the account 
of Bagnigge Wells, here referred to, 

Art. 32. The dying Hero. A Poem. By Mr, Shepherd. to, 
1s. Flexney, &c. 1779. 

The principal intention of the Poem before us, is to fhew £ on 
what foundation ftands the warrior’s pride.’ With this view, the 
dying hero, Palermo, is introduced as mortally wounded in battle. 
Roderick, the monarch, under whofe banners he fights, endeavours 
to confole him, by promifing to build a temple to his memory; or 
if, adds he, ' 
Revenge your fiercer with implies, 

Yon ravaged realms fhall pay the dear-bought facrifice, 

Rejecting thefe offers, he requefts a refpite from death, and that 
he may 

——charge once more in glory’s crimfon field, 
Finding from the monarch’s reply, that he had, as we may fuppofe, 
no power over the grave, he then bids him to prepare 

Some glorious manfion of eternal joy, 

Secure from change and free from all alloy, 

Roderick, fenfible that the regions of eternal joy made no part of 
his dominions, tries to divert his anxiety, by hinting that the foul 
might poffibly perifh with the body. Far from being convinced, he 
demands more fubftantial proof, than what is drawn from conjecture, 
that the foul is not immortal: but perceiving by the monarch’s down- 
caft looks, 

How vainly fpent his life, his prayer how vain, 
He very wifely and pioufly concludes with old Wolfey, 
«* Oh had I ferved my God with half the care 
‘© | ferved my prince, that God had heard my prayer.” 
| Such 
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Such are the outlines of the dying Hero. It will be doing no in- 
juftice to the Writer to obferve, that, though his poem may contain 
many good lines, it is, upon the whole, a crude and hafty perform- 
ance:—in few refpeéts equal to what might be expected from the 





known abilities of the ingenious Author, Cc L 


| MEDICAL, 

Art. 33. Synopfis Medica, or, A Short View of the Modern 
Prattice of Phyfic: with a Pharmacopoeia Extemporanea, In 
2 Vols. Vol.I. 1zmo. 6s. Bew. 1779. 

A catchpenny publication, copied chiefly from Dr. Cullen’s Firf 
Lines, and other works: the fubftance of which, the inftru@ted 
reader will perufe much more to his fatisfaction in the original 
writings; and the uninftructed will not be able to comprehend in any 
form. The judgment and underftanding of this compiler may be 
eftimated from the following claufe. Speaking of the meafles, he 
fays, * they attack with rigor ;? inftead of a rigour or fhivering. 
‘Art. 34. An Anfwer to Baron Dimfdale’s Review of Dr. Lette 

fom’s Obfervations on the Baron’s Remarks, refpecting a Letter 

upon General Inoculation. By John Coakley Lettfom, M. D, 

F.R.S. andS. A. &vo. Dilly, &c. 1779. 

More perfonal altercation, of a very difagreeable kind. We 
fincerely wifh this may be the laft publication in this very unimport- 
ant and degrading fquabble. 

Art. 35. Conjiderations on the Propriety of a Plan for Inoculating 
the Poor of London at their cwn Habitations; with a View, parti- 
cularly, to the Arguments urged in Defence of it, by the Author of 
a late ancnymous Letter to Dr. J. C. Lettfom. 8vo. 6d, 
Baldwin, &c. 1779. 

In our laft Month’s Review, fpeaking of the letter to which this 
publication is an anfwer, we gave it as our opinion, that the Author 
had hit upon the grand and folid argument upon which promifcuous 
inoculation was to be defended; and notwrthftanding the prefent 
Writer has raifed plaufible obje¢tions to feveral points in the Letter- 
writer’s reafoning, we flill think the fame. If there were any plan, 
public or private, for preventing the fpread of the Jmall-pox in London, 
we acknowledge, that interfering with it by unguarded inoculation 
would be highly culpable and injurious ; but while the people in 
general are left to all the hazards of natural contagion, which fooner 
or later they muft fall a prey to, we cannot but think, that {natching 
a great number of them from the dangers of the difeafe by inocula- 
tion, will much more than compenfare any bad coafequences from 
diffufing, or rather anticipating the injection, It appears evident to 
us, that the caufe why imoculatioa has already fo little benefited the 
public, has been the want of an eafy introdudtion of it among the 
poor; and till fome beiter plan than that of the Society is propofed, 
we cannot fee the propriety of debarring the moit numerous and nfe- 
ful clafs of people from its advantages, Hofpitals, in a place like 
London, are utterly inadequate to the purpofe. It would, however, 
be worth the confideration of the Society, whether, by inoculating 
only at certain feafons, or in certain diltricts where the natural sees 
already 
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already prevails, they might not more effectually obviate all the ob- 
jections of their opponents. A. 
Art. 36. 4 Synopfis of a Courfe of Lectures on Anatomy and 

Surgery. By Magnus Falconar, Surgeon, and Profeflor of 
t Anatomy. 8vo. 6s. bound, Longman, &c. 1778. 

In order to fave young ftudents the trouble of perufing treatifes of 
anatomy ; to give them a knowledge of all the technical terms ufed 
in the fcience; and to remove the neceflity of taking notes in time 
of lecture, a practice peculiarly hurtful where the eyes ought to be con- 
tinually employed, as in anatomical demonflrations; Mr. Falconar 
printed thefe very copious heads of lectures, which contain a full 
and complete reference to every object defcribed or exhibited, and 
every opinion advanced, either fpeculative or practical, during his 
courfe. The utility of fuch a work to ftudents muft be obvious; 

and it may prove very ferviceable to thofe who have gone through 

L. Stheir ftudies, in order, occafionally, to renew in their minds, ideas 

which ought to be familiar to every medical practitioner. A 

_MIscELLANEOUS. . 

Art. 37. Chara@terifiic Strigures; or, Remarks on upwards of 

ico Portraits of the moft eminent Perfons in the Counties of 

Lancafler and Chetier; particularly in the ‘Town and Neighbour- 

\. hood of Mancheiter. Now fuppofed to be on Exhibition. Ad- 

drefled to John Aftley, Efg; of Duckinfield-Lodge. In Imitation 

of a late ingenious Publication, entitled, Sketches from Nature *. 

Interfperfed with critical and explanatory Notes. 4to. 28. 6ds 

Millidge. 1779. 

With refpe& to the pieces that form the prefent exhibition, it is 
but juftice to acknowledge, that many of them are truly charaéter- 
iftic of the different matters whofe works they are fuppofed to be. 
How far it is defenfible, thus to compel them to exhibit before the 
public, is what we fhall not take upon us to determire: we cannot, 

' however, but think, that to gratify perfonal {pleen at the expence of 
private character, is mean and ungenerous, - +t 
Art. 38. Hifoire dun Pou Francois, &c:—The Hiltory of a ; 

French Loufe, or the Spy, of a new Species, in France and Eng- 

Jand; containing Pictures of the moft interelting Characters of the 

Two Kingdoms, and affording a Key to the principal Events 

which have happened in the Year 1779, a8 well as of thofe which 

are to happen in 1780. 8vo, 33. Paris. Imported by Becket, 

London. 

The French Loufe is produced on the head of a woman of plea- 
fure; but is foon obliged to abandon the place of his nativity by a 
peftilential diforder, arifing from the exhalation of certain mineral 
vapours, which infected and defolated the whole country. After a 
variety of adventures, fcarce worth relating, he becomes:acquainted 
with the Queen of France, Madamoifelle D’Eon, Dr. Franklin, 
M. De Sartine, the Duke of Richmond, and Lord Shelbarne. In- 
habiting the neighbourhood of the brain, the Loufe difcovers the 
moft fecret thoughts that pafs in the minds of thefe diflinguifhed 
perfonages. We cannot venture to fay, that the difcovery is of much 








* See Review for June, p. 474. 
confequence, 
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confequence. The Loufe has a great deal of ill-nature, a great 
deal of impiety, and very little wit. CG 
N.B. A tracflation into Englith is publithed. leg, 
Art. 39. Cafh Tables at Five Pounds and Fifteen per cent. on 
the Duties of Excife and Malt. Alfo at 24.and 14 per Cent. or 6d, 
and 3d. per Pound, chargeable on Ejtates, Goods, and Effe&s, 
fold by way of Audion. Calculated with the greateit Exaétnefs, 
from a Farthing to a Pound, at one View, and from one Pound 
to Ten Thoufand, to the Hundredth Part of a Farthing. Defigned 
chiefly for the Officers, &c. belonging to the Excife, and alfo 
for the Ufe of Auétioneers and others. By John Crofs, Clerk to 
Benjamin Willis, Efq; Colleétor of Excife for Durham Colleétion. 
$vo. 1s. Newcaftle upon Tyne, printed. London, Sold by 
Johnfon, 17 
Thefe Tables will, undoubtedly, be ufeful to thofe for whom they 
are intended. ww, 
Art. 40. Rules for reading Italian. By John Povoleri, 4toy 
1s, Cadell, &c. 
Thefe rules contain nothing of importance, that is not to be met 
ith in ever Gra R 
with in every common . age a C.J 8 
Art. 41. The Law of Outlawry, and Practice in Civil A@tions. 


By Thomas Legge. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Baldwin. 1779. 

Mr. Legge difcovers a vehement anxiety to revive the old law and 
practice of outlawry, in all its rigors, and to arm it with all its 
antient feverity. But as he confeffes, that the prefent practice is 
confonant ‘ to general precedent for fome time !ait palt,’ it is not 
very likely that he will infpire many of his readers with the fame 
zeal.  Outlawry (fays this eloquent attorney) in a civil ation, ar 
Jeaft, is become a fhadow inftead of a fubftance, and though origi- 
nally intended as an e/pecial handmaid, is now become a common proj- 
titute to the fuitors; and the King’s prerogative and intereft therein 
thereby totally loit; and of thefe proceedings, we apprize the 4- 
torney General (who by duty is bound to preferve every prerogative of 
the crown), that he take heed that that which appertains to this mat- 
ter (although it feems little more than an ideal one) be not fuffered 
to be annihilated by his not being party to reverfals, &c.’ 

We cannot honeitly fay, that we with our Author much fuccefs in 
this attempt to refufcitate the prerogative of the crown: nor do we 
imagine, that the Attorney-General, and other law-ofiicers, would 
be inattentive to its emolument, and their own fees, unlefs the 
furtherance of civil juftice required a relaxation of ancient ftri¢tnefs. 
—So much as to the defign and tendency of this work. With refpeét 
to the execution, Mr. Legge has beftowed a.confiderable degree of 
attention to it, and colleéted many ufeful cafes on the fubject. As a- 
Writer, he is fometimes cenfarable for an unfeafonable profufion of 
words on matters that are not fufceptible of ornament, and that re- 

vire only plainnefs and precifion. 
: ee ScHOOL-BookKs. T’. 
Art. 42. A Treatife on the Elegance of the Latin Tongue. Wherein 
Rules upon every Part of Speech, the moft obvious in good Au- 


thors, and the moft neceflary to be known, are fet forth in the 
fhorteit 
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fhorteft and plaineft Manner, and fupported by Examples, all} 

taken from Cicero. Proper to be perufed and /earnt by Heart, by 

young People who have acquired a fuflicient Knowledge of the 

Syntax. ‘To which is added, a very concife Treatifeon Numbers, 

fhewing in the fulleft Light, the Way of exprefling them in Latin. 

With the Roman Manner of counting the Days of Months. B 

A. De Burcy. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Printed for the Author, Sold 

by Fielding and Walker. 

This work is divided into five chapters. The firft confifts of fuch 
general rules as were reducible under no particular head ; the fecond 
is confined to nouns; the third to pronouns; the fourth to verbs; 
and the fifth to conjunions, prepofitions, adverbs, and other pare 
ticles. The rales are drawn up with perfpicuity and brevity, and in 
general, are judicioufly exemplified, ‘Ihere are fome, however, 
which we think not altogether unexceptionable ; thofe we mean, in 
which the young pupil is taught, that qwords are fomctimes added in 
Latin mer:ly for the Jake of ornament. \n this point, we apprehend 
the Writer to be miitaken. Whatever is merely ufelefs, can never 
by good writers be confidered as ornamental. It is poflible, indeed, 
that in adead language, there will fometimes be /baaes of meaning, 
too faint to {trike the eye of a modern obferver, Yet we may affure 
ourfelves,, that what may now appear to be altogether expletive, 
was Originally intended to give fulnefs to the fenfe as well as har- 
mony to the period, either to add energy to the expreflion, or to 
render it more emphatical. That this, indeed, was the cafe, is 
obvious from many of the examples which Mr. De Burcy introduces 
as proving the contrary. 

The Treatife on nouns of number will be very ufeful to young 
beginners, who generally find the Latin numerals extremely per- 
plexing. 
Art. 43. Inftitutes of Arithmetic, elementary and praétical; de- 

figned as a Text-Book, for the Ufe of Schools. By William 

Gordon, Author of the Univerfal Accountant. r2mo, 2s. Edine 

burgh printed : London fold by Richardfon and Urquhart. 1779. 

There is a kind of claflical elegance, if we may fo exprefs oure 
felves, in the method ufed throughout this book, which is not onl 
new, but pleating alfo. The definitions and rules are brief, clear, 
and diftinét: but, asa fchool-book, we cannot help thinking, that 
there is a deficiency in the number of examples; unlefs we are to 
fuppofe it intended for youth of a riper age, than that at which with 
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ay oeliy fet to learn arithmetic. j Wf, as 


S ER M O N. | 
1, The Magiftrate’s Duty with refpect to Vice and Immorality, fet forth. 

—By a Miniiter of the eftablifhed Church. 8vo, Od. 1779. 

Sold by Evans in Pater-nofter-row. 

Whether this fermon was preached, or if preached, at what place, 
does not appear; it is, however, feafonably offered to the confidera- 
tion of the public, particularly thofe to whom it is immediately ads 
drefied, wiz. all the magiltrates of the kingdom. 

After confidering the magiftrate’s duty to punifh vice, and enu- 
merating feveral irregularities which call for his particular = ; 
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fome obje€ionsto the exertion of his authority for this purpofe, are 
anfwered ; and among the refi, the common, but often futile plea, 
that the magiftrate is not called to att, unlefs fome complaint is 
brought before him. 

This Writer infifts, that there are feveral cafes in which it is the 
magiitrate’s duty to vifit fufpeéted places, and fearch out offenders, 
He obferves particularly, that the legiflature has laid a pecuniary 
penalty on mayors, fheriffs, &c. for not fearching places fufpected of 
unlawful games. On the whole, it is to be doubted, that there are 
magiftrates, who might profit (in the virtuous fenfe of the word) by 
a careful attention to the reprefentations and advice delivered in this 


‘ ufeful fermon. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To th AuTuoRs of th MonTHLY REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Correfpondent in your Jaft, p. 399. maintains from Bingham, 

that ‘* the ufe of organs came into the church fince the time 

of ‘Thomas Aquinas, anno 1250, and that they were introduced into 
churches by Martinus Sanutus, about the year 1290.” But I think 
I can trace them at leaft ‘a hundred years higher, on the authority 
of Gervas, the Monk of Canterbury, who wrote about the year 
1194. Jn his defcription of Lanfranc’s church, as it was before the 
fire mm 1174, he has thefe words, ** Crux auffralis Jupra fornicem 
organa geffare folebat *.” And the ornamental foundation of this 
organ loft, being a projection faced with wainfcotting painted, on 
which are the figures of St. Auguftine and St. Gregory, may ftill be 
feen in that cathedral, over St. Michael’s chapel, and is defcribed 
by Mr. Goitling, in his ingenious ‘ Walk,” p. 238. fecond edition, 
Yours, &c.: CANTUARIENSIS, - 





*.* We have read our worthy and learned Correfpondent’s letter, 
concerning the Doétrine of the Eternity of Hell ‘Torments, with at- 
tention, but not with conviction. What we advanced upon 
that fubject, in the Article concerning Bifhop Pearce’s Sermons, was 
not haftily thrown out; but was the refult of long and deep enquiry 
and reflection. We cannot, however, as Reviewers, enter into pri- 
vate controverfies, If our Correfpondent fhould refolve to lay his 
fentiments before the Public, we fhall give them a candid and im= 
partial confideration, 





ttt J. D.’s letter, relative to the want of a GENERAL INDEX to 
all the volumes of the Monruty Review, has afrefh excited our 
attention to that defign ; concerning which we fhall fpeedily come to 


a final determination. 





#4 Mr. Knox’s Effays, Moral and Literary, Vol, If. in-our next, 


~ 





® Decem Scriptores, ps 1293s 


Roi 














